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‘**FOR 34 YPEARS A STANDARD PIANO’ 





You need this boo 


carefully, it will make you a judge of tone, action, workmanship, and finish; will tell you how to know good from bad. 
It describes the materials used; gives pictures of all the different parts, and tells how they should be made and put 
together. i i 

of Complete Information about Pianos.’’ We send it free to any one wishing to buy a piano. Write for it. 


Save from $100 to $20 


direct from our factory to your home. 
salesmen. When you buy the WING PIANO you pay the actual cost of con- 
struction and our small wholesale profit. 
thousands of pianos yearly. 
twenty pianos yearly, and must charge from $100 to $200 profit on each. 
They can’t help it. ‘ 


This Piano 


strings; three strings in the middle and treble registers; “built-up” wrest planks, “dove-tailed” top and bottom 
frame; “built-up” end case construction; extra heavy metal plate; solid maple frame; Canadian Spruce sound- 
board; noiseless pedal action; Ivory and ebony keys highly polished; hammers treated by our special tone- 
regulating device, making them elastic and very durable; grand revolving fall-board; full duet music desk. 








The WING PIANO 


IF YOU INTEND TO BUY A PIANO. A Book—nota 
catalogue—that gives you all the information possessed by 
experts. It makes the selection of a piano easy. If read 


It is the only book of its kind ever published. It contains 116 large pages, and is named ‘‘The Book 


We make the WING PIANO 
and sell it ourselves. It goes 
We do not employ any agents or 


This profit is small because we sell 
Most retail stores sell no more than twelve to 


is the largest upright made—being our concert grand with longest strings, largest ( 
size of sound-board and most powerful action, giving the greatest volume and 
power of tone. It has 7 1-3 octavos, with overstrung scale, copper-wound bass © 


Case is made in Circassian walnut, figured mahogany, genuine quartered oak, and ebonized; ornamented 


with handsome carved mouldings and hand-carving on the music desk, trusses, pilasters, top and bottom frame. 





Wing Piano 


No other piano made equals this in style and design of case 


IN 34 YEARS OVER 33,000 PIANOS 


We refer to over 33,000 satisfied purchasers in every part of the United States. 
anteed .for twelve years against any defect in tone, action, workmanship, or material. 


WING PIANOS are guar- 





We Pay Freight 


for any advance payment or deposit. 
entirely at our expense. 


Old instruments taken in exchange. 





SENT ON TRIAL 


We will send any WING PIANO to any part of the United States on trial. 
If the piano is not satisfactory after twenty days’ trial in your home, we take it back 
You pay us nothing unless you keep the piano. 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


No Money in Advance 
We pay freight in advance and do not ask 


There is absolutely no risk or expense to you. 








INSTRUMENTAL ATTACHMENT 


A special feature of the WING PIANO; it imitates perfectly 
the tones of the mandolin, guitar, harp, zither, and banjo. 
Music written for these instrument, with and without piano 
accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly by a single 
player on the piano as though rendered by an entire orches- 
tra. The original instrumental attachment has been patented 
by us, and it cannot be had in any other piano, although there 
are several imitations of it. 


WING & SON ”*% 








EAST TWELFTH STREET 
1868—34th YEAR—1902 





WING ORGANS 


are just as carefully made as Wing Pianos. They 
have a sweet, powerful, lasting tone, easy action, very 
handsome appearance, need no tuning. Wing Organs 
are sold direct from the factory, sent on trial; are 
sold on easy monthly payments. For catalogue and 


prices write to 
NEW YORK 











if carefully invested. Our Guaranteed Five Per 
Cent 20-Year Endowment Bonds enable you 
to draw out money in your life-time. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 
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Twice the Amount of Policy 
returned if you live 20 years 











Write for Particulars, Dept. Y 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America 





HOME OFFICE, Newark, N. J. 
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HE PRESIDENT CONTINUES TO BELABOR THE 

trusts and the trusts retaliate through their newspaper 
organs as sharply as they dare. The New England speeches 
have angered and frightened the capitalists, who were once 
the mainstay of the Republiean campaign fund, and those 
among them who were originally Democrats are trying to find 
a way to return to their old allegiance. One great Western 
‘‘captain,’? whose check was the regular nucleus for the 
funds to conduct Mr. Cleveland’s canvasses, but who trans- 
ferred his affection and his subscription to the Republicans 
when Mr. Bryan was nominated, has announced that he will 
give more than he ever gave vefore to the Democrats if they 
nominate a ‘safe man.’’ Mr. Pierpont Morgan is believed to 
feel very bitterly toward the President on account of the North- 
ern Securities suit and the New England addresses. By a 
curious turn in events Senator Hanna has become an unwel- 
come visitor to Wall Street. In the house of his old friends 
he is denounced as accessory to Mr. Roosevelt’s assaults on 
“organized capital.’’ In his case there 1s a specific as well 
as a general cause for bad feeling. He is accused of directly 
fomenting the present hard coal strike. Iudeed some of his 
former associates declare he urged Mr. Mitchell to bring about 
the strike with the purpose of helping his own business, Mr. 
Hanna is a miner of soft coal. Wall Street hints at documen- 
tary proof that while pretending to be in sympathy with the 
mine operators, Mr. Hanna was writing letters to the miners 
encouraging them .to strike on the ground that ‘‘the public 
could stand a raise in the price of hard coal.’’ 





UT HOWEVER DISTASTEFUL THE PRESIDENT’S 
speeches may be to the gentlemen of lower New York, 
they have been received with the warmest approval by the 
public. As the ‘‘Independent’’ says, he ‘‘holds the people.” 
The only point upon which the country seems to be sceptical 
is the President’s failure to mention the tariff as a means of 
- combating the trusts. Publicity and government supervision 
are good enough in their way, but fretful and impatient peo- 
ple in the West, who are humiliated and scandalized by the 
formation of trusts like the combinations the daily press so 
persistently pursues *‘to the death,’’ so to speak, demand a 
more direct and immediate attack on the enemy. They 
feel sure that cutting off the special tariff privileges of the 
trusts would bring sudden death to the trust evil. But thus 
far Mr. Roosevelt, whose experience in Washington appar- 
ently has made him shy of the fatal tariff question, has 
shown no sign of heeding their appeal. 





‘ 

WELL-KNOWN MAGAZINE EDITOR HAS AROUSED 

some discussion in the newspapers by a gloomy article on 
the style of modern writers. It is always easier to be gloomy 
than to be gay, especially about contemporary literature, but 
this editor man is almost too sud. He says the magazines 
are full of rubbish. The editors can’t buy anything else. 
Nothing else is for sale. Our writers need a new Style. 
They ought to keep pace with ‘industrial development.”’ 
That is to say, we suppose, they ought to write like steam. 
“The man who would write convincingly of things of our day 
must write with more directness, with more clearness, with 
We see here the influence of ‘‘in- 


greater nervous force.” 
The iron- 


dustrial development”’ on a literary man’s brain, 
monger or promoter likes these qualities, and his editor 
necessarily respects the judgment of a successful man. 
But, after all, is a lack of ‘‘directness, clearness and ner- 
vous foree’? the blemish on contemporary writing? We 
should say exactly the opposite was true. A good many 
of our writers are as direct and clear and nervously force- 
ful as a steam shovel, and as uninteresting. They are as 
afraid of a figure of speech as if they were accountants for 
the steel trust. They'll never ‘‘follow where airy voices 
lead.”? Trope-shy and fearful of fine writing, they will not 
blunder on to immortality as Keats did. If this is what 
Mr. Page wants, he has enough of it in his basket for 
rejected manuscripts to make a happy man of him. 





UT, GENERALLY SPEAKING, WE SHOULD SAY 

there is no good cause for melancholy about contem- 
porary writing, As of old when a man has something to 
say he says it well. The style is the man and what the 
man has to say. Nothing important ever came badly dressed 
from an author’s brain. If the magazines harm at all they 
do it by encouraging young people to write before they have 
anything to say. We may be permitted to express the belief 
that, generally speaking, magazine writing is better than it 
used to be: Let Mr. Page compare the rubbish of our day 
with the rubbish of Fraser’s or the Cornhill, and he will have 

0 


a better opinion of his contemporaries and a more cheering 
view of the future. And let him remember, above all things, 
that the manufacture of literature and the manufacture of 
steel billets are in no sense comparable trades. 





HE EUROPEAN PRESS HAS BEEN GIVING OUR 

navy some attention of late, and we are advised by one 
of our friends of the London press that we must have a sea 
force stronger than that of Germany or France. This appar- 
ently is Mr. Roosevelt’s notion also. In his speech at Proc- 
tor, Vt., on Labor Day, the President said: ‘‘We have formu- 
lated the Monroe Doctrine. If our formulation consists sim- 
ply of statements on the stump or on paper, they are not 
worth the breath that utters them or the paper on which 
they are written. Remember that the Monroe Doctrine will 
be respected as long as we have a first-class efficient navy, 
and not very much longer. ... Shame on us if we assert 
the Monroe Doctrine and then if our assertion shall be called 
in question we show that we have only made an idle boast, 
that we are not prepared to back up our words by deeds,”’ 
This is so like the Roosevelt of old that it has caused some 
uneasiness; but no one who knows how deeply interested 
the President has always been in naval problems, and how 
firmly fixed hus become his belief in a large navy, could be- 
lieve that he would let his term pass without a great effort 
to permanently increase our sea forces. It is the one point 
upon which it was safe to prophesy when he took the oath 
of office. It is interesting to note that while he speaks like a 
preacher when he discusses trusts, when he talks about the 
uavy he talks like a warrior and uses the very forms of ex- 
pression that were characteristic of his early strenuousness. 
It would take something more than a Presidency to make him 


a man of peace. 


A ns JOINT ARMY AND NAVY 
gan with a set-back for the navy. 
by capturing and laying waste Block Island and by destroy- 
ing a cable station at Woods Hole. But when they attempted 
to pass Forts Michie, Wright and Terry the guns of the forts 
theoretically punched them to pieces. Some of the daily 
newspapers are disposed to insinuate that the failure of the 
first attempt was due to the fact that at the very beginning 
of the ‘‘war,’’ when Jack was supposed to be thinking only 
of his flag and his country, he gave a party on board the flag- 
ship to the Duchess of Marlborough and Mr. Harry Lehr, 
Afternoon tea is magnificent, but it is not 





MANCUVRES BE- 


The ships started well 


among others. 
war. The army remained sternly aloof from these gayeties 
and New London was saved. This suggests a new use for 
Newport and its society. In case of war they may find the 
beguilement of the enemy a patriotic duty as well as a pleas- 
ure while our stout artillerymen are preparing their defences. 





HE GOVERNOR OF MASSACHUSETTS RECENTLY 
was asked to refuse to send back two negro fugitives 


- from justice on a requisition from the Governors of South 


Carolina atid North Carolina on the ground that the men 
would be lynched immediately upon their return. It is to 
the credit of Governor Crane’s gopd sense that he ignored 
this plea and promptly honored the requisition. How could 
he do anything else? Possibly the petitioners for* the crimi- 
nals recalled the case of the Indiana Governor who refused 
to return a Kentucky fugitive, apparently for the sole reason 
that the man was of the Indiana Governor’s own party and 
was accused of a political murder. But that was a prece- 
dent which it would be odious to follow. 





EATH-DEALING MONT PELEE AND TREACHEROUS 

Soufriére are again making trouble in the West Indies. 
Up to date many deaths are reported as the result of the 
eruptions which began with the first days of this month. 
This time the poor Caribs, black and yellow, appear to be 
the greatest sufferers—as all the white islanders have emi- 
grated to more salubrious climes. Poor Caribs! Nature 
must “‘have it in’’ for this most picturesque people. For 
them truly the end of the world is at hand. Let us trust 
their white brothers will help them bear their sorrows. 





T IS GOOD TO KNOW. THAT EUROPEAN PUBLIC 

septiment with regard to the treatment of beasts is under- 
going a change for the better. The other day a ‘‘military 
ride*’ from Ostend to Brussels was undertaken by a number 
of army officers. The German Emperor refused to permit 
German officers to enter, but sixty French and Belgian cav- 
alrymen and one English officer joined in the contest, which 
was especially arranged, apparently, to exercise the cruelty 


of the riders. They were not allowed to have remounts. 
Most of the horses were killed by exhaustion or by murder- 
ous spurring. A few years ago this brutal performance would 
have passed without comment. But even in France, where 
horses are the victims of almost inconceivable cruelty at the 
hands of vicious drivers, a vigorous protest has been made by 
the humane societies and by the public generally. All over 
the Continent the work of the humane societies has been ef- 
fective, and in no place more so than in Italy, which once 
was full of horrors for travellers of humane disposition. 
France is still comparatively the dark spot on the map of 
these societies, but even France has begun to feel scruples 
about the treatment of animals. Visitors to Paris have re- 
marked an improvement in the customs of those churlish ras- 
cals, the Paris cabmen. But in reproving the viciousness of 
the Belgian racers, we ought not to forget that a 600-mile 
‘cowboy race’’ has been arranged in honor of the President’s 
visit to Omaha—a doubtful honor to a true sportsman with 
all the sportsman’s affection for the horse. It is bound to be 
cruel; it cannot have any useful purpose; it should be looked 


into by the authorities, 





HE LONDON “TIMES” ISSUES A WORD OF WARN- 

ing to our enthusiastic financiers. Good harvests may 
save them, but “‘unless we are to accept the new-fangled 
doctrine that in some mysterious way economic laws need 
not be taken into account where America is concerned, the 
present state of things and the present fashion of finance 
cannot continue forever. Mere magnitude of resources, how- 
ever dazzling to the unthinking, will not save their owner 
from embarrassment or worse, if he allows his liabilities to 
grow in excess of them.’? This is as much as to say that 
our financiers are in danger of ‘‘overplaying their hand.’’ 
There is no doubt about that. We do not have to go so far 
away from home to learn the truth. It seems to be in the 
nature of man to overproduce when there is a broad market, 
to overbuy and to overborrow. This is the chief contributing 
factor to the making of those cycles of business elation and 
depression whose duration political economists have been try- 
But how does the 


London ‘*Times’’ know our liabilities are greater than our re- 


ing for years to calculate with accuracy. 


They may be, but no one can say they are when 
Two 


years ago every European financial writer predicted a general 


sources? 
the resources are not a fixed quantity in the problem. 


business smash in this country. Instead of disaster there 


came a period of unprecedented profit. The country may be 


at this moment near a serious set-back. But there are no 
%9 


signs that any one, even the editor of the ‘‘Times,’’ can read 


with certainty. It is hardly time to set the storm signal. 





HE GERMAN EMPEROR HAS ALWAYS TREATED 

the duelling question in a way that seemed to show a 
Christian nature struggling with the savage training of the 
army. <A Lieutenant Hildebrandt was struck by a drunken 
brother officer at a supper. The assailant had no recollection 
of the offence on the following day. 
But the code bade Hildebrandt call him out and kill him, 


He wished to apologize. 
and he did it. The death of the unfortunate young man was 
made more melancholy by the fact that the duel was fought 
on the day set for his wedding. Hildebrandt was sentenced 
to imprisonment for two years to the great indignation of the 
pro-duellists. To the greater indignation of all men of peace 
the Emperor pardoned him, This action appears to have been 
taken by the officers of the garrison where the young man was 
confined as an indorsement of the duel, and they gave Hilde- 
brandt military honors, escorting him to the station with a 
squadron of cavalry. Then the Emperor turned suddenly. 
He demanded the resignation of two high officers, dismissed 
a captain and a lieutenant and expelled Hildebrandt from the 
army. This leaves the question of the Kaiser's attitude to- 
ward duelling still in doubt. Possibly he regards it as inevi- 
table, but discountenances too vigorous public manifestation 
of approval on the part of the army. The anti-duellists feel 
encouraged by his action, They hope he will go further 
and put an end to the system, It is hard for us with our no- 
tions of the relative value of human life and ‘*honor’’ to un 
derstand why the code hus stood so long in Germany and 
France, and why it is often defended by men who otherwise 
We 


might suspect that there was something more to be said in 


have capitulated to the influences of modern civilization. 


favor of duelling than we have guessed, if there were not 
perfect agreement between the American opinion of the code 
and the judgment of the most intelligent Germans, They, 
like ourselves, see nothing in it but a survival of medieval 
savagery and an excuse for truculence on the part of military 
rowdies toward the civilian population. 
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Black Carib Boys bathing on the Coast near La Soufriere 


THE RENEWED ACTIVITY 


the island of Martinique, and of La Soufriére, on the 

island of St. Vincent, would indicate that there are 
more internal fires in the earth seeking liberation in the 
West Indies. -The terrible havoe which these mountains 
wrought some menths ago is still fresh in the minds of 
men. Even as we go to press the details of this latest erup- 
tion are still vague, but it is apparent that thousands have 
perished since the voleanoes became in active eruption in the 
first days of September. It is a curious fact that the suffer- 
ers are almosi entirely of the black and yellow race of Carib 
Indians, whose doom Nature has apparently pronounced, and 
whose home slie is rapidly destroying. 

As the last survivors of Indians once numbered by millions, 
who occupied the islands of the West Indies at the coming of 
Columbus, the Caribs of the Lesser Antilles possess an inter- 
est not attaching to any other people. Until the last eruption 
of the Soufriére, the sole surviving Indians of the West Indies 
were about equally divided between Dominica and St. Vincent, 
there being perhaps three hundred in each island. Very few 
of these were of pure blood, however, owing to intimate and 
loug-continued mixture with the blacks and colored people, 
and there are now existing, probably, not more than a score 
of families that can be classed as directly descended from the 


TT" LATEST eruption of the voleano of Mont Pelée, on 





ancient cannibals. 

The Caribs have an original language peculiar to them alone, 
like any other nation, which they speak among themselves. 
3ut the men have many peculiar expressions which the 
women, though they understand very well, uever utter; and 
the women have likewise their own words and phrases which 
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the men never use except in ridicule. These savages relate 
that when they came here they found the islands in posses- 
sion of the Arawaks, whom they entirely destroyed, except 
the women, whom they married. Thus the women, having 
preserved their own language, taught it to their children; but 
the boys, above the age of five or six, although they well un- 
derstand the speech of their mothers and sisters, follow their 
fathers and elder brothers in the formation of their language. 

There is little doubt that the Caribs were anciently canni- 
bals, but to-day such as remain alive are the most peaceful 
and agreeable of people. And ever since their subjugation 
by the French and English they have borne an excellent 
reputation, being quiet, far from quarrelsome, even in their 
cups, diligent when working for others, and dependable. In 
fact, they are such really reliable and lovable people that their 
admirable qualities must be ingrained. Just when they ex- 
perienced a change of heart and ceased to eat human Hesh is 
not known, but it was probably when the supply gave out. 
And, again, they could not make head against the invading 
foreigners armed with arquebuses and muskets. Besides, 
according to what an old Carib once told the writer, his 
great-grandfather handed down as a tradition that the flesh 
of the Spaniards tasted so of garlic, and that of the seven- 
teenth-century French aud English was so rank with tobacev- 
smoke, that there was really no pleasure in eating them. 

The **Carib Country’’ of St. Vincent comprised —on paper— 
all that portion of the island on both coasts to the north of a 
line drawn across from the town of Chateaubelair on the lee- 
ward coast to Georgetown on the windward; but in point of 
fact the Caribs possessed but a small fraction of the lands. 


Types of mixed-blood Carib Women living near the Volcano 


OF PELEE AND SOUFRIERE 


There were two colonies: one settlement of ‘‘Black Caribs,”’ 
as those were called in whom the negro blood was piedomi- 
nant, and another of ‘*Yellow Caribs,’’ who had less negro 
blood in their veins, and some of whom could beast an un- 
contaminated line of descent from cannibal ancestry. 

Strange to say—and at the same time it is a retleciion upon 
the manner in which the British have treated these brave 
people—the comparatively pure-blood Caribs have no reserva 
tion in tribal or individual name, but were compelled to rent 
land of the white proprietors of St. Vincent. Their principal 
settlement was at Sandy Bay, in the most secluded part of the 
island, at the northeast end. The Bay settlement took its 
name from a beach of gray sand guarded by voleanic rocks, 
overtopped and tapestried by tropical vegetation. The seas 
are heavy here on the windward coast exposed to the fierce 
Atlantic, and the Caribs, though expert watermen, were some- 
times weeks without fish food of any kind, Around thoir 
wattled huts of palm, however, they all had gardens tilled 
with tropical vegetables and fruits, their chief cultivation be- 
ing cassava and arrowroot, for which there was a good sale. 

The Black Caribs lived on or near the northwesterly tip of 
the island, at a place called, from the shape of a high hill 
there, Morne Ronde. In habit and disposition they were 
similar to the Yellow Caribs, but there were many so black 
as to be hardly distinguishable from negroes. Both settle- 
ments were on the slopes of the voleano, from the Yellow 
Caribs’ country the great Soufriére resembling a gigantic lion 
couchant. With lava rivers descending both flanks of the 
voleano, and their escape cut off by sea, it may well be be- 
lieved that all perished in the great ‘‘Terror.”’ 
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Morne Rouge Fugitives collected at the ‘Mountain End” of a Street leading away from Mt. Pelee 
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A “STANDING MENACE” TO THE GREAT AMERICAN TRUST 
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L woe ean ctenmeme: the 
President Roosevelt speaking on sundry questions of public welfare, at Haverhill, Mass., during his recent trip through the New England States, a few days 
previous to the collision with a trolley car, between Pittsfield and Lenox, in which the President was injured and Secret Service Agent Craig was 
killed, by being thrown from the President’s coach 
































“Uncle” Abe Smith, the Oldest Member The Smiths’ Picnic—The Luncheon on the Grass A few of the Family 











On August 27 the twenty-seventh annual reunion of the “Smith Family” took place at the Smith homestead, an old farmhouse near Peapack, New Jersey. 
Many thousands of ‘“‘Smiths” journeyed thither from various States. The majority were descendants of the old and original Smith family of New Jersey 
reo 
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NEW PORTRAITS OF STARS OF THE COMING DRAMATIC SEASON 





JOHN DREW MARGARET DALE 





HELEN GRANTLEY VIRGINIA HARNED 


MARGARET GORDON W. H. CRANE 


NEW PLAYS AND PLAYERS 


by theatrical managers as a banner season—may be 

said to have opened with a bang in New York. 
While the most successful musical comedies of the summer 
were still playing on the roof gardens and at the beaches, 
New York’s downtown theatres had already flung wide their 
doors to crowds of play-goers. The early attractions were all 
more or less serious plays. First to open was the Academy 
of Music-—one of New York’s largest theatres—with ‘‘Quincy 
Adams Sawyer,’’ a rustic New England piay, founded on 
Charles Felton Pidgin’s story 
with the same title. The hero- 
ine in this play is a blind girl, 
whose eyes are finally made 
to see by the hero—Quincy 
Adams Sawyer, a visitor from 
the city, concerning whom 
“‘the village gossips wondered 
who he was, what he was, 
what he came for, and how 
long he intended to stay.’’ 
When he had won the heroine 
they discovered that he in- 
tended to stay for good. The 
most attraciive scene in the 
play is a New England husk- 
ing bee, with its customary 
rounds of kisses and a funny 
episode of two country lovers 
sitting down on a newly let- 
tered signboard. 

Within a few days after 
“Quincy Adams Sawyer,”’ the 
Fourteenth Street Theatre, an- 
other downtown house, opened 
with ‘*Robert Emmet,”’ a new 
Irish drama by Mr. Brandon 
Tynan, who appeared in the 
title réle. This play is evi- 
dently intended as a centennial 
commemoration to Irishmen, 
founded as it is on one of the 
most stirring episodes of the 
*‘days of 1803,’’ when Robert 
Emmet was implicated in a 
plot to let Napoleon effect a 
landing in Ireland. The most 
effective scene of this play is 
in the last act when Robert 
Emmet is on trial for his life and the Irish rebels fight 
their way to where he is confined. His lady love, Sarah 
Curran, unbinds the prisoner’s hands and the young 
patriot leaps. through a window to the courtyard. The 
girl is held as a hostage. One of the rebeis lights a 
fuse to blow up the court-house, whereupon Emmet re- 
turns and cuts the fuse. With all its serious moments 
the melodrama abounds in humorous Irish by-play, which 
in itself should be enough to ensure a long run for ‘‘Robert 
Emmet.”’ 

Not to be outdone by the serious ambitions of these two 


TT" AMERICAN dramatic season of 1902-1903—vaunted 
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C. M. Collins 


Beatrice Morgan 


Scene from *“‘The New Clown’’ at the Garrick Theatre 


plays, the Jewish Thalia Theatre, far downtown on the Bow- 
ery in New York, opened its season with ‘*Hamlet.”’ 

Next came the comedies. Almost simultaueously three 
houses opened with ‘‘Sally in Our Alley,’? ‘*A New Clown,” 
and *‘Mrs. Jack.’’ The first play, from its quaint title, 
might be supposed to be a dramatic elaboration of the pretty 
song from which it has borrowed its title, but ‘**Sally’’ is 
merely the nickname of a vivacious New York girl of to-day, 
who lives in a shop kept by her father, ‘*Izzy,’? who sells 
anything and everything to all manner of customers, hailing 





George Irving Jameson Lee Finney 


from. the Bowery, Fifth Avenue or Harlem. This means 
plenty of local color and many catchy songs of equally local 
flavor. 

“The New Clown,”’ with its flaring posters and tent scenes, 
makes you feel as if the circus had come to town. . It is more 
fun than a circus in some of its scenes behind the circus 
scenes, wherein an effeminate lordling.who tries to hide his 
identity in the clothes of the clown is called upon to do strange 
things in the show. 

‘*Mrs. Jack,’’? the opening attraction of Wallack’s old 
theatre in New York, is a comedy by Grace Livingston Fur- 


Mrs. Boucicault J. Kruger 
Scene from ‘Mrs. Jack’’ at Wallack’s Theatre 


niss, the leading character of which is a sprightly young 
widow of ultra-unconventional ways. The fun of the piece 
lies in the impossible characters, most of them adventurers, 
parasites and poor relations of Mrs. Jack’s deceased husband, 
with whom the widow finds herself surrounded on coming to 
New York to take possession of her estate. ‘Thanks to them 
and Mrs, Jack’s own breezy ways, there is no lack of action 
or incident. There is an automobile accident which disposes 
of one unwelcome suitor, a blood-curdling burglary in which 
the villain shoots the heroine, and a final screaming farce 
scene in which Mrs, Jack mas- 
querades as a wild Comanche 
Indian to astound an English 
visitor who 1s writing a book 
about America. The plot of 
the piece, which abounds in 
flashes of clever dialogue and 
repartee, is furnished by the 
late Mr. Jack’s will, one of 
those last testaments dear to 
playwrights which makes the 
survivors do all manner of im- 
possible things. 

Some of the most suecessful 
plays of the last season are re- 
vived; for instanee, Richard 
Harding Davis’ ‘‘Soldiers of 
Fortune,’’? William H. Crane’s 
creation of *‘David Harum,” 
**Mistress Nell’’ (in which Hen- 
rietta Crosman made such a 
hit), Hall Caine’s ‘*The Chris- 
tian,’’ David Belaseco’s ‘*Ma- 
dame Du Barry”’ and his old 
**Heart of Maryland.’’ Of ro- 
mantic operas, ‘Robin Hood’’ 
and **Maid Marian’’ continue 
to hold the boards; and there 
is Sir Arthur Sullivan’s last 
creation, ‘*The Emerald Isle.”’ 

New York’s theatrical awak- 
ening, as indicated by these 
and other plays now running, 
is bright with promise for the 
whole season. Play-goers with 
a taste for serious drama are 
looking forward to the long 
promised new presentations of 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell, Jolin 
Drew, Rose Coghlan, and Eleanora Duse. German students 
of the drama have the unusual chance of seeing plays of 
all nations presented on the stage of the German theatre, 
where.the -best plays of Sophocles, Terence, Shakespeare, 
Sheridan, Calderon, Alfieri, Goldoni, Moliére and Sardou, as 
well-as-the masterpieces of the German stage, are to be 
presented in, historical sequence. 

Before the season is over seven new theatres are to be 
added to the forty and odd playhouses which already furnish 
amusement to the metropolitan play-goer. What more could 
be expected of a dramatic ‘*banner season’’? ; 


Margaret Gordon 
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AVORrCE FROM OVER THE SEA 


WHAT JAPAN STILL LOOKS FOR FROM WESTERN CIVILIZATION AND HOW HER PEOPLE HAVE BEEN PROGRESSING 
SINCE THEY TOOK THEIR PLACE AMONG THE NATIONS IN MODERN METHODS AS THE “YANKEES OF THE ORIENT” 


By MARQUIS HIROBUMI ITO, The Maker of 


was only able to do so by stealth, escaping to Shanghai 

mm 1863. The country was only just opened to foreign 
intercourse, and Japanese subjects were not yet allowed to 
leave the country. 

I have always been very much in favor of the adoption of 
the principles of Western civilization by Japan, and I have 
been enabled to use my services in the direction of assisting 
the present progress and transformation in Japan’s state. In 
the thirty-four years during which I have held office I have 
always tried to heip and sometimes even to force on the an- 
tagonistic spirits measures necessary for the growth of mod- 
ern Japan. From the beginning we realized fully how neces- 
sary it was that the Japanese people should not only adopt 
Western methods, but should also speedily become competent 
to do without the aid of foreigu instructions and supervisions, 
In the early days we brought many foreigners to Japan to 
help to introduce modern methods, but we always did it in 
such a way as to render the Japanese students able to take 
their rightful place in the nation, after they had been edu- 
cated. I must say that sometimes the foreigners and even 
the foreign nations endeavored to take advantage of the 
Japanese inexperience by passing men off as experts when 
they really knew next to nothing of the stibjects for which 
they were engaged. We were, however, able to secure the 
services of many excellent men, whose names are still hon- 
ored in Japan, although they themselves have Jong since left 
her shores. 

On the occasion of my second visit to London, as one of 
the Ambassadors of our cvuntry, it was suggested to me that 
it would be most beneficial to establish a special Engineering 
College in Japan, where every branch of engineering should 
be taught. Such a college would be quite unique, no other 
nation having one. The idea seemed to be a very good one, 
and on my return to Japan I took the necessary steps, and, 
with the assistance of foreign professors, we founded an En- 
gineering College, now incorporated in the Tokio University. 
From this institution have come the majority of engineers who 
are now working the resources and industries of Japan. I 
cousider the establishment of this college as one of the most 
important factors in the development of Japan of to-day. 

It was most necessary that Japan should not only be edu- 
cated, but also provided with suitable codes of laws, before 
there could be any question of a revision of the treaties with 
foreign nations, and for a considerable time all our efforts 
were directed in this direction. 

There are two events in Japan’s history which have been 
all-important. The first was the change of the régime of 
government of the country and the promulgation of the Con- 
stitution, and the other was the China-Japanese War. 

I spent much time and labor away from Japan studying the 
Constitutions of various countries—the Emperor having or- 
dered me to undertake the arduous task of framing a draft of 
the new Japanese Constitution. The work was very difficult 
and necessitated much thought. Never before had there been 
a Constitution in the modern sense of the word in Japan, to 
help me to know what were the most vital points to be pro- 
vided for in.the new code. The country had been so essen- 
tie! 4 non-constitutional and feudal one that it was difficult 
to sit down on the debris of its past history and prepare off- 
hand a Constitution for it; and even when I had decided as 
to what was most necessary, it required very great care to 
ensure the proper working and execution of the various pro- 
visions. I had always to remember that my work was in- 
tended as a permanent measure, and therefore I had to ex- 
amine all the possible effects likely to arise from it in the 


i WAS ONE of the first Japanese to visit foreign lands and 








distant future. Above all, there was the pre-eminent im 
portance to be attached to the necessity of safeguarding the 
sacred and traditional rights of the sovereign. With the 
assistance of my secretaries and collaborators—all of them 
as equally devoted to the work as myself—I accomplished 
my task as well as I could, and it is not without some satis- 
faction that I see that it has not been found necessary to 
amend the Constitution since its promulgation. 

The old election law, however, having been found unsatis- 
factory, we have introduced an improved one, one of the prin- 
cipal changes in which is that the voting is by secret ballot 
instead of by signed ballot as at present, another important 
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change being the insertion of provisions for more ample 
representation of commercial and industrial elements of the 
country, and the Business Tax. 

According to the new law, if any candidate should resort 
to corrupt means to secure his election the proceedings would 
become, owing to the secrecy of the ballot, much more uncer- 
tain and much more costly than at present. This new law is 
to be experimented with at the election of 1902, and I hope 
that the next session will show some improvement in the 
members of the Lower House. 

I have always recognized the vital importance of a su- 
premely efficient navy and army. The former is made the 
more important by our insular position. Our programme of 


New Japan 


naval expansion laid down after the Chinese war in 1895 is 
practically completed, and Japan possesses now a homo- 
geneous and powerful modern fleet. In its numbers are 
included several of the largest and best-armed battleships 
and cruisers; and I have the satisfaction of knowing that 
Japanese sailors and officers are fully as efficient in every 
respect as the ships they man, Our navy is largely of 
British construction, and we have made that country our 
model in this department; although, following the principles 
which have enabled us to make our progress in the pas‘, we 
are always anxious and ready to take advantage of improve- 
ments from any source. 

Although it has been necessary first of all to develop our 
fleet, the army, too, has not been neglected. It has been 
more than doubled of late and has now a war footing of over 
500,000 men. The bold experiment of conscription, tried at 
the beginning of the new era, has proved itself on many ocea- 
sions—notably the Satsuma Rebellion, the Chinese War and 
the Boxer outbreak. On the last occasion the Japanese army 
was enabled to play a very great part in the relief of Pekin, 
and showed to the other allies a striking illustration of organi- 
zation, morale, personnel and equipment; and this efliciency 
and thoroughness are to be found through and through our 
army system. First based on French, and later on German, 
models, with foreign instructors, the Japanese army has 
afterward developed a model of its own, and has proved its 
capability of training and further developing itself. Although 
so much has already been done in respect to the army, I be- 
lieve we will not remain idle; and even if no large increase in 
numbers should be made in the near future, great efforts will 
be made in still further improving the training and efficiency 
of the soldiers. In Japan, we have the advantage that, 
although the soldiers are raised by conscription, every con- 
script is animated by the highest sense of patriotism and 
pride of his country. 

In commercial and industrial matters Japan is becoming 
well established and is making secure her hold upon the 
markets of the Far East. The resources of the country are 
very good, the coal supply especially being abundant. 
Although many of the beds are not of first-class quality, 
still, its abundance plays a very important factor in national 
economy and strength. Besides coal, there are considerable 
oil deposits in the northern provinces of Japan, and these are 
pow beginning to be systematically worked, in connection 
with the Standard .Oil Trust. The iron deposits are also 
considerable, but largely undeveloped as yet, Japan relying 
upon foreign countries for her present supply of iron. Cop- 
per, a metal of which the importance becomes yearly greater, 
is found and worked in enormous quantities, 

Japan’s financial position is by no means so bad as often 
depicted, thanks to the growing material prosperity of the 
empire. When the effects of the economic depression of 
1900-1901 shall have passed away, Japan will advance more 
rapidly than at present. 

But whatever causes may have helped Japan in her prog- 
ress, and however much we may have been instrumental in 
the achievements of the past years, they become insignificant 
when compared to what the country owes to his Majesty the 
Emperor. The Imperial will has ever been the guiding star 
of the nation. Whatever may have been the work done by 
those who, like myself, tried to assist him in his enlightened 
government, it could not have achieved such wonderful re- 
sults had it not been for the great, progressive and wise 
influence of his Majesty the Emperor, ever behind each new 
measure or reform. From the Emperor Japan has learned 
that lesson which has made her what she is at present. 





THE GREAT DEMONSTRATION OF LABOR 








The gigantic Parade passing down 


Fifth Avenue at Forty-sixth Street on Labor Day 
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School your family 
in what to eat— 


Will 


RB and 
are all-the-year-round 
food products of undoubted 
purity. Each piece is U.S. 
Government inspected. 


Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard raises 
all cooking standards. 


Swift & Company 
Chicago Kansas City Omaha St. Louis St. Joseph St. Paul 
| Swift’s Art Calendar for 1903, to be issued in November, will surpass all previous | 
| efforts in beauty of design and color. The original is from the brush of acelebrated French | 
| artist, while the work represents the highest and most modern standards of lithography. | 
Description, illustration, and other calendar particulars will be given in the Novembernum- | 
ber of this magazine. The price will remain the same as in previous years, 10 cents each. 


The Morning Bath 


Starts the day right, makes the skin glow with 
health, gives that comfortable feeling of perfect 
cleanliness, if you use 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


Scientifically adapted to promote and preserve deli- 
cacy of the complexion. Stimulates the pores, tones 
up relaxed muscles, puts the skin in pink of condi- 
tion, smooth, firm, clear. 25 cents at all dealers. 


; Our booklet and trial size package of Soap and Facial Cream sent for 5 cts. to pay postage; 
Special Offer or for 10 cts., the same and samples of Woodbury’s Facial Powder and Dental Cream. 


The Andrew Jergens Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Sole Agents. Dept. 51 





oa in F urniture 


Furniture should be designed and constructed to conform to its 
surroundings 

With our staff of designers of largest experience and artis- 
tic abilities, and with the best of facilities for constructive 
work, we are prepared to make furniture of the highest order 
and execute interior woodwork to meet the most exacting 
demands. Our floor contains many rare and valued pieces 
of the different Schools of Design which are used as models 


for reproductions. 


Our illustration is a section of our salesfloor showing the exact reproduction of a rare 
old English wainscoting from Exeter. Above the woodwork is an aubusson tapestry as a 
suitable accompaniment in the treatment of a Dining Room or a Hall. 

We will bid on specifications for high-class work 
Correspondence from Architects and others solicited 
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“By Colonel Villa 


D the Filipino Army 


(Aguinaldos Chito-Stag) 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—NOT UNTIL NOW HAS THERE EVER 
BEEN ANY AUTHENTIC ACCOUNT GIVEN OF THE WAN- 
DERINGS AND STRUGGLES OF THE FILIPINO CHIEF 
DURING THE SIXTEEN MONTHS THAT INTERVENED 
BETWEEN HIS FLIGHT FROM BAYAMBANG, HIS LAST 
CAPITAL, AND HIS CAPTURE, HERE WE HAVE THE 


Calasiao and there disembarked. The Honorable 

President was accompanied by his Secretaries of 
the Interior, Treasury, and Foreign Affairs, by Colonels 
Villa, Barcelona, Leyba and Sytiar of the staff, and the 
Cavité battalion and a company of artillery, as well as the 
Honorable President’s wife and little son, his sister and 
mother, the sisters and mother of Colonel Leyba and Colonel 
Sytiar’s wife. 

At midnight we assembled in the plaza at Calasiao and at 
one o’clock began the march. The mud was terrible, reach- 
ing almost to the knees. At three o’clock, in Santa Barbara, 
we were joined by General Gregorio del Pilar with his troops, 
so we now had more than 1,200 armed men. At dawn we 
reached the great forest near Manaoag and breakfasted. 
General Pilar commanded the vanguard and Colonel Monte- 
negro the rear. The party of the Honorable President ac- 
companied the vanguard, which numbered 250 troops. With 
the rear were the President’s mother and little son. 

That afternoon we entered Manaoag, where some Ameri- 
cans had been already, but passed through without seeing 
any of them, and stopped for the night at Pozorrubio. Dur- 
ing the day we had nothing to eat but sugar-cane. 

November 15.—Still raining. The rearguard far behind. 
At nine o’clock we heard that the Americans were just en- 
tering the town and marched at once. The President’s wife 
fainted and a bamboo cot was arranged for her. General 
Tinio met us with his troops and announced that the Ameri- 
cans were pursuing us. We commenced to ascend the moun- 
tains. The rain was incessant. We were drenched and there 
was a great deal of mud. The hard wind and the cold made 
us shiver. It seemed that we were at a great altitude and 
very near the sky, but five o’clock came and we yet had not 
reached the summit. It was eight o’clock when we reached 
the Famy settlement on the peak of the mountain, half dead 
from the rain, wind and co’). 

Daylight came in the midst of rain. Soon afterward Colonel 
Joven came up and told the President that the rearguard had 
been surprised in Manaoag by the Americans and scattered. 
He had been able to collect only seventeen of his men, whom 
he had brought with him. We marched at once, without 
breakfast, heading northward and keeping in the mountains, 


BRASS BANDS AND MOUNTAIN CLIMBING 

Next day we marched rather comfortably, some being in 
vehicles and some on horseback. At Aringay all the leading 
people turned out to greet us. After the Honorable President 
had urged them to be patriotic we went on. At Naguilian the 
leading men came with a brass band and great crowd to meet 
us. Here we stopped for two days, until, hearing that the 
Americans were very near, we started at midnight and 
marched without stopping until nine o’clock the next night. 
We continued the march northward through the towns near 
the seacoast, finally reaching Candon. Here we turned tow- 
ard the mountains, and after passing over Mt, Tilad, which is 
1,300 metres high, we reached Aganqui, where we stayed for 
seven days. On the last day of November we went on to 
Cervantes, where the Honorable President decided to remain 
for a long time and defend himself, there being an abundance 
of food and a beautiful view, with good conditions for defence. 

Next day General Pilar went back to hold the pass on Mt. 
Tilad and that night sent word to the President that he had 
seen the Americans not far away. At tive o’clock the next 
afternoon two officers came from Mt. Tilad and told the Hon- 
orable Presideut that General Pilar had been killed, with many 
of his soldiers, and that the Americans must be in Aganqui at 
that very hour, 

The Honorable President, his retinue and the remaining 
troops at once marched out of Cervantes toward Bontoc. 
We marched all night. At every step we found the moun- 
tains getting higher and the cold more chilling. A strong 
wind was blowing. The cold was penetrating almost to our 
bones. Our skins had become dead to feeling and our lips 
drawn and purple. We travelled over precipices that each 
moment seemed to be getting deeper as we went higher and 
higher. The sun at last shone dimly in the east and night 
bade us farewell, but the intensity of the cold continued. 
We never halted in our journey. Without breakfast we 
continued climbing through the mountains. At eleven 
o’clock we stopped for an hour and ate some camotes 
(native sweet potatoes). Then we marched on, and reached 
Bontoe at five in the afternoon. Here we rested for two 
days. 

On December 6 we started at ten o’clock at night to cross 
Mt. Polis to Banane. We reached the summit of the moun- 
tain, which is 2,700 metres high, early in the morning, and, 
without breakfast, started down, On the way we found a 
crystalline spring, and there halted and cooked some rice, 
which we ate without salt. In the evening we reached 
Banane. . Here we stayed for two weeks. There was an 
abundance of camotes but very little rice, so that we had 
but two meals a day, with about a quarter of a pint of rice 
at each. 


Ww" LEFT Bayambang by night in a special train for 


‘‘A MILLION FOR EXPENSES” 

On a moonlight night the Honorable President, Sytiar, 
Jeciel, Barcelona and Villa, the two Leyba sisters and the 
Honorable President’s sister were discussing the matter, and 
it was decided that once the independence of the country is 
determined we will take a trip to Europe with an allowance 
of a million dollars to pay our expenses. 

At this place the President held a council one night with 
several of his officers. He explained that the situation was 















very critical. The Americaus were ahead of us and behind 
us, and were also pursuing us. Besides, the Igorrotes, who 
surround us, are only waiting for the opportunity to cut off 
our heads. Major Gatmaitan was for staying where we are 
and maintaining the defence to the death. Villa advised 
sending the women to Manila with two officers to look out 
for them, and then marching for the mountains of Abra, 
This was the plan finally adopted. 

On December 20 an Ingorrote brought word that there was 
a large armed force near. Preparation was made to leave, 
and early the next morning the ladies started back to Am- 
bayuan with Colonel Sytiar. The sun is beclouded; it is a 
sad day for us. The separation from the women—from those 
who give us life and courage—and our solitude in these moun- 
tains, throughout every part of which there is seen only the 
abyss of death, sorely afflict us. We weep and are sad. 

It was eleven o’clock when the remainder of the party 
began to retrace our steps over Mt. Polis. We marched 
without cessation until five o’clock, when we stopped for 
fifteen minutes at a beautiful spring and ate a little to re- 
fresh ourselves. Night is coming upon us; our vision grows 
dim; our legs and knees weak and tremulous; our breathing 
laborious and our thirst intense. The leafy mountain trees 
shut out the starlight. We no longer see one another. 
Along the narrow path—scarce eighteen inches wide—lie 
the deep precipices of death. It is nine o’clock. Ascents 
are still waiting us! Fatigue prostrates us; darkness terri- 
fies us; yet we continue the march, almost crawling! We 
reach the summit at ten o’clock and lie down to rest a little. 
Soon great exhaustion and profound slumber have robbed us 
of intelligence. 


WOMEN ABANDONED TO THE CRUEL AMERICANOS 

At two o’clock we awoke and began the descent. By 
seven we had arrived in Ambayuan and overtaken the 
women, They were seated on the grourd, worn out, and 
showing in their faces the ravages of hunger. But they 
are always smiling, saying they prefer suffering in these 
mountains to being under the dominion of the Americans. 
Such sacrifices are the duty of every patriot who loves his 
country. That same morning we marched on to Talubin, 
where we dined in the house of a Christian named Valen- 
ciano, and where we stayed for two days. 

On December 24 word came that the Americans were in 
Bontoe, only two hours away. The Honorable President 
told the women to remain in the settlement and allow them- 
selves to be caught by the Americans. He named Sytiar and 
Paez to stay with them. Then he prepared himself for the 
march. When we reached the river half-way between Talu- 
bin and Ambayuan he stopped and remained pensive On the 
bank. He called Barcelona and Villa to him and said he was 
thinking that the presentation of his family to the enemy might 
affect the imperial policy of the United States. Barcelona and 
Villa agreed with him, and he immediately sent Villa back to 
Talubin to get his family. Villa found that Sytiar had sent a 
letter to the Americans saying that the Honorable President’s 
family would present themselves. Nevertheless Villa insisted, 
and the whole party rejoined the Honorable President in the 
mountains. That afternoon we were all together again in Am- 
bayuan. At nine in the evening a letter came from the Ameri- 
cans saying they were already in Talubin and were expecting 
there the family of the Honorable President. 

As we did not know which way to go because of the near- 
ness of the enemy, and because the women constituted a great 
impediment on this kind of a journey, the Honorable Presi- 
dent, in view of the critical situation, again ordered his family 
to retire. It is two o’clock in the morning. We have spent 
the night awake and on watch. The women are ready to 
march, At 2.30 they are off to Talubin to present them- 
selves to the enemy. An hour later we who are left start 
back over the mountain to Banane. 

December 25 (Christmas Day).—Again crawling over Mf. 
Polis; the enemy in front of us and behind us! The Hon- 
orable President said that the only remedy left for us is to 
make up our minds for death. We shall continue marching 
forward. If we meet the enemy we shall resist them and try 
to break their lines. It may cost many lives, but it is better 
for some to be killed than for all to be captured. 


“DEATH TO SURRENDER!” 

At seven the next morning the Honorable President spoke 
to his soldiers and explained his plan. Then he said, **Do 
you swear not to abandon me?’’ The soldiers cried out that 
they preferred death to surrender. We were four staff, one 
field and eleven line officers, and 127 men. It was four 
o’clock on the morning of December 27 when we began 
the march. 

Without stopping we keep on marching. The day fades 
away; we have eaten nothing. Night falls, and we find 
ourselves in the midst of very high mountains, unable to 
see a thing in the intense darkness. There is no water 
for cooking or to drink. Thus it happens that in spite of 
having eaten nothing all day we have to make the best of 
our fortune or misfortune, and, half dead, go to sleep on the 
ground among the rocks and trees which are our bedding. 


Go/teo by 
O. K. Davis 


(From(al Villas own MS.) 


STORY FROM HIS CHIEF OF STAFF, WHO WAS WITH THE 
“HONORABLE PRESIDENT” ALL THE TIME. IT THROWS 
A NEW LIGHT ON THE NATURE OF THE PEOPLE WE 
ARE STILL FIGHTING IN THE PHILIPPINES AND ON 
THE CHARACTER OF THE FAMOUS DEPOSED REVOLU- 
TIONIST WHO IS ABOUT TO VISIT THE UNITED STATES 


About two in the morning the Honorable President awoke 
and found an Igorrote standing at his feet with spear drawn 
back ready to hurl. As the Honorable President rose the 
Igorrote ran. away and fell over a precipice. We were 
saved from one misfortune, but the Igorrotes succeeded in 
stealing one of our guns. 

Though we slept in water and had nothing to eat, we were 
up at five and started on, breakfastless. Weare wet. Find- 
ing no food to appease our hunger, we laid hands on a horse 
and utilized him for our luncheon. The Igorrotes attacked us 
with lances and we were obliged to give them several volleys. 
So for the rest of the month we marched through the moun- 
tains, repeatedly attacked by the Igorrotes. 

January 1, 1900.—This is a memorable day for us. We 
continue the march through mountains which are higher 
than former ones and which present difficult ascents. Heat, 
hunger and thirst give us:nausea, When we arrive at the 
top of a mountain as we saw it from below we find that 
there are other ascents still higher. This worries us, but 
we cannot stop, for as there is no vegetation on these 
mountains the heat of the sun would kill us. The soldiers 
are crawling along on all fours and weeping, but they are 
afraid to stop. 

On the afternoon of January 5 we reached a settlement 
from which we saw the extensive plain of the provinces of 
Nueva Viscaya and Isabela. Joy filled our palpitating hearts. 
Hours seemed like years to us, as we longed for the next day 
to come so we might continue the march and reach the first 
town in Isabela inhabited not by Igorrotes but by Christians, 
Now indeed for us had finished the lofty and extensive moun- 
tains. Now indeed we are saved from those Igorrotes, always 
armed with spears and arrows and ready to rob us of our lives. 
Hunger, thirst, heat, cold, laborious breathing, nausea and 
swimming of the head, exhaustion, the dark nights and the 
trembling of the legs—all this is passed and we are through 
with it for good. 

Next day we hunted for guides. One Igorrote was caught. 
To prevent his escape Barcelona tied a rope around his neck, 
hands, feet and legs and placed a guard over him, On the 
following day we set out, everybody jubilant. The soldiers 
sang to their light footsteps. We ran across many wild deer 
and carabaos in the mountains, animals that indicate life 
The Honorable President shot two deer. By ten o’clock that 
night we reached Kscaris. The lieutenant of the barrio, who 
was 4 true patriot, at once prepared us a little something to 
eat. When the rice was cooked we ate it immediately with 
salt, as we could not wait for the pork. 


THE DOGGING AMERICANOS 

We passed the time divinely in this town for ten days, 
Many deputations from nearby places came to pay their re- 
spects to the Honorable President, bringing us rice and other 
foods. On the afternoon of January 18 word came that 400 
Americans were coming from Ilagan to attack us. As we 
had onty 100 small men, most of whom were sick, we had to 
retire. So we moved across the river to a camp we had pre-e 
pared. Next day we heard that an American convoy was at 
Carig. Captain Villareal was sent with forty men to intercept 
it. The following afternoon two Americans, with a China- 
man, came to Carig and went to the house of the telegraph 
operator. Our soldiers went at once to the office and in a 
few moments the two Americans were dead. Our forces 
secured their guns and ammunition and brought the China- 
man back to camp. At eight o'clock the next morning, after 
a short court-martial, the Chinaman was executed. 

In the afternoon we were assured that 400 Americans had 
come from Ilagan to Echague, a town near Escaris, The 
Honorable President and Barcelona and Villa held a secret 
conference and agreed that for several reasons it would be 
best for us to leave this valley and go to Abra province, to 
unite ourselves, if possible, with General Tinio. For eight 
days we awaited the enemy, but without incident. Then we 
received a letter from a patriot informing us that the Ameri- 
cans had burned Echague and Carig and would attack us the 
next day. 

The Honcrable President went to the top of the mountain, 
from which place he could observe all the towns of the prov- 
ince, but he saw no enemy. A little later he saw that our 
soldiers at the quarters were catching all the horses. Then 
we saw a mounted man start from the camp and come rapidly 
toward us. He told the Honorable President that the enemy 
were already in Escaris, but half a kilometre from the camp. 
The Honorable President: looked and was astonished to see 
the enemy then and there deploying as skirmishers to attack 
our forces. He immediately gave the order for everybody to 
march away and go to the mountains. We marched until two 
o’clock in the morning and then slept until seven. 

At noon a courier was sent back to see if the enemy were 
still near Escaris. He returned and said they had gone away. 
So we returned to our former camp. The Honorable President 
thought reinforcements would be sent to us from our Nueva 
Viscaya forces, and sent a courier with orders to them to join 
us. Our enthusiasm was great, for aid was coming to us, and 
hence we spent the night in amusements. But the next day 
the courier returned and told us there were no such forces. 
He had gone nearly to Bayombong and had seen no Filipino 
troops at all, Our joy, or rather our illusion, was converted 
into sadness. 

Again we heard that the Americans were very near and 
coming to attack us, and again agreed to march back to 
Abra if necessary. 

(CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK) 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING PARTS 

George Trefusis is engaged to Janet Black, a beautiful though 
ordinary girl. Mrs. Trefusis, an old, aristocratic woman, de- 
plores her son's choice of a girl with no family connections, her 
only brother being more or less of a scamp. These woes the 
mother confides to Lady Anne Varney, her guest, and con- 
fesses that her hopes had centred on none other than herself 
‘for a daughter-in-law. Lady Varney consoles the despairing 
mother and relates her own unhappy love for another. Janet’s 
brother calls on the Trefusises. He tells his sister when she 
visits her friend, Mrs. Brand, on the morrow, she must per- 
suade Mr. Brand to extend time on his I.0.U. On Janet’s 
arrival in London she finds the Brands’ apartments partly 
destroyed by fire, and that Mrs. Brand has broken her back and 
lies dying in the billiard-room. She makes a terrible confession 
to Janet and asks her to destroy a packet of letters from a faith- 
less lover. Janet promises to execute this deathbed wish and 
while on the errand in Mrs. Brand's boudvir meets two men 
looking over the ruins left by the fire. One proves to be Van- 
bruat, the man whom Lady Varney loves, the other an artist, 
De Rivaz, who, when they depart, vows to paint Janet's picture 
some day. In burning Mrs. Brand’s love letters Janet discovers 
they were from her brother. The shock prostrates her, and Lady 
Varney finding her in this condition takes Janet to her own 
home, denying herself thereby the pleasure of seeing Vanbrunt 
that evening. Janet recovers in a few days and her brother 
takes her home. On the way he learns Janet had not found 
opportunity to get Brand to renew time on his debt. 


CHAPTER IX 
Yea, each with the other will lose and win, 


Till the very Sides of the Grave fall in. 
—W. E. HENLEY 


toward the end of July. Through the open windows 
of a house in Hamilton Gardens a divine voice came 
out into the listening night: 


[’ WAS a summer night, hot and still, six weeks later, 


“She comes not when Noon is on the roses— 
Too brightis Day. 
She comes not to the Soul till it reposes 
From work and play. 
“But when Night is on the hills, and the great Voices 
Rollin from Sea, 
By starlight and by candlelight and dreamlight 
She comes to me.” 

Stephen sat alone in Hamilton Gardens, a massive figure 
under a Chinese lantern, which threw an unbecoming light 
on his grim face and heavy brows, and laid on the grass a 
grotesque bowlder of shadow of the great capitalist. 

I do not know what he was thinking about as he sat listen- 
ing to the song, biting what could ouly by courtesy be entitled 
his little finger. Was he undergoing a passing twinge of 
poetry? Did money occupy his thoughts? 

His impassive face betrayed nothing. 
betray anything? 

He was not left long alone. 
half-lit gardens, two and two. 

Prose rushed in upon him in the shape of a small square 
body, upholstered in gray satin, which trundled its way reso- 


When did it ever 


Figures were pacing in the 


lutely toward him. 

"he Duchess feared neither God nor man; but if fear had 
been possible to her, it would have been for that dignified yet 
elusive personage whom she panted to call her son-in-law. 

She sat down by him with anxiety and determination in 
her eyes. 

“By starlight and by candlelight and dreamlight she comes 
to me,”’ said Stephen to himself, with a sardonic smile. ‘‘Also 
by daylight, and when noon is on the roses, and when I am 
at work and at play. In short, she always comes.”’ 

**What a perfect night!’’ said the Duchess. 

**Perfect.”” 

“And that song; how beautiful!” 

**Beautiful.”’ 

‘I did not know you cared for poetry.”’ 

ts | don’t.”” 

Stephen added to other remarkable qualities that of an able 
and self-possessed liar. In business he was considered straight, 
even by gentlemen; foolishly straitlaced by men of business. 
But to certain persons, and the Duchess was one of them, he 
never spoke the truth. He was wont to say that any lies he 
told he did not intend to account for in this world or the next, 
and that the bill, if there was one, would never be sent in to 
him. He certainly had the courage of his convictions. 

“*T want you to think twice of the disappointment you have 
given us all by not coming to us in Scotland this autumn. The 
Duke was really quite put out. He had so reckoned on your 
coming.”’ 

Stephen did not answer. He had a colossal power of silence 
when it suited him. He had liked the Duke for several years, 
before he had made the acquaintance of his family. The two 
men had met frequently on business, understood each other, 
and had almost reached friendship, when the Duchess inter- 
vened to ply her **savage trade.’’ Since then a:shade of dis- 
tant politeness had tinged the Duke’s manner toward Stephen, 
and the self-made man, sensitive to anything that resembled 
a sense of difference of class, instinctively drew away from 
him. Yet, if Stephen had but known it, the change in the 
Duke’s manner was only owing to the unformulated sus- 
picion that the father sometimes feels for the man, however 
eligible, whom he suspects of filching from him his favorite 


daughter, . 
‘*We are all disappointed,’’ continued the Duchess; and 
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PART FOUR 


her power of hitting on the raw did not fail her, for her 
victim winced—not perceptibly. She went on: ‘Do think 
of it again, Mr. Vanbrunt. If you could see Larinnen in 
autumn—the autumn tints, you know—and no party. Just 
ourselves, And I am sure, from your face, you are a lover of 
nature. ”” 

“T hate nature,’’ said Stephen. 
easily bored.’’ 

He was longing to get away from London to steep his soul 
in the sympathy of certain solitary woodland places he knew 
of, shy as himself, where, perhaps, the strain of his aching 
spirit might relax somewhat; where he could lie in the 
shade for hours and listen to running water, and forget that 
he was a plain, middle-aged millionaire, whom a brilliaut, 
exquisite creature could not love for himself. 

‘‘When I said no party I did not mean quite alone,’’ said 
the Duchess, breathing heavily, for a frontal attack is gen- 
erally also an uphill one. ‘‘A few cheerful friends. How 
right you are! One does not see enough of one’s real 
friends. Anne often says that. She said to me only yes- 
terday, when we were talking of you—”’ 

The two liars were interrupted by the advance toward 
them of Anne and De Rivaz. They came silently across 
the shadowy grass, into the little ring of light thrown by the 
Chinese lantern. 

De Rivaz was evidently excited. 
looked boyish in the garish light 

**Duchess,”’ he said, *‘I have only just heard, by chance 
from Lady Anne, that the unknown divinity whom I am 
turning heaven and earth to find, in order that I may paint 
her, has actually been staying under your roof, and that you 
intend to ask her again.”” 

**Mr. De Rivaz means Janet Black,’’ said Anne to her 
mother, 

‘IT implore you to ask me to meet her,”’ said the painter. 

**But she is just going to be married,’’ said the Duchess, 
with genuine regret. Here was au opportunity lost, 

“I know it. It breaks my heart to know it,’’ said De 


“Tt bores me. I am very 


His worn, cynical face 





Rivaz. ‘*But married or not, maid, wife, or widow, I must 
paint her. Give me the chance of making her acquaint- 
ance.”’ 


“*T will do what I can,’ said the Duchess, gently tilting 
forward her square person on to its flat white satin feet, and 
looking with calculating approval at her daughter. Surely 
Anne had never looked so lovely as at this obviously pro- 
pitious moment. 

“Take a turn with me, young man,’’ continued the Duch- 
ess, ‘‘and I will see what I can do. And Anne,”’ she said, 
with a backward glance at her daughter, ‘‘try and persuade 
Mr. Vanbrunt to come to us in September.” 

**T will do my best,’’ said Anne, and she sat down on the 
bench. 

Stephen, who had risen when she joined them, looked at 
her with shy, angry admiration. 

It was a new departure for Anne so openly to abet her 
mother, and it wounded him. 

‘*Won’t you sit down again?’’ said Anne, meeting his eyes 
firmly. ‘‘I wish to speak to you.”’ 

He sat down awkwardly. He was always awkward in her 
presence. Perhaps it was only a moment, but 1t seemed to 
him an hour while she kept silence. 

The same voice sang across the starlit dark: 

“Some souls have quickened, eye to eye, 
And heart to heart, and hand in hand; 
The swift fire leaps, and instantly 
They understand.” 

Neither heard it. Nearer than the song, close between 
them, some mighty enfolding presence seemed to have with- 
drawn them into itself. There is a moment in Love when he 
leaves the two hearts in which he dwells and stands betweeu 
them, revealed. 

So far it has been man and woman and Love. Three per- 
sons met painfully together who cannot walk together, not 
being agreed. But the hour comes when in awe the man 
and woman perceive, what was always su from the begin- 
ning, that they twain are but one being, one foolish creature, 
who, in a great blindness, thought it was two, mistook itself 
for two. 

Perhaps that moment of discovery of our real identity in 
another is the first lowest rung of the steep ladder of love. 
Does God, who flung down to us that nearest empty high- 
way to Himself, does He wonder why so few travellers come 
up by it; why we go wearily round by such bitter, sin- 
bogged, sorrow-smirched bypaths to meet Him at last? 

There may be much love without that sense of oneness, 
but when it comes, it can only come to two; it can only be 
born of a mutual love. Neither can feel it without the other, 
Anne knew that. By her love for him she knew he loved her. 
He was slower, more obtuse; yet even he, with his limited per- 
ceptions and calculating mind—even he nearly believed, nearly 
had faith, nearly asked her if she could love him. 

But the old self came to his perdition, the strong, shrewd, 
iron-willed self that had made him what he was; that had 
taught him to trust few, to follow his own judgment; that 
in his strenuous life had furnished him with certain dogged, 
conventional, ready-made convictions regarding women. Men 
he could judge, and did judge. He knew who would cheat 
him, who would fail him at a pinch, whom he could rely on. 
But of women he knew little. He regarded them as apart 
from himself, and did not judge them individually but col- 
lectively. He knew how one of Anne’s sisters, possibly 
more than one of them, had been coerced into marriage. 
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He did not see that Anne belonged to a different class of 
being. His shrewdness, his bitter knowledge of the seamy 
side of a society to which he did not naturally belong, its 
uncouth passion for money, blinded him, 

He had become very pale while he sat by her, while poor 
Anne vainly racked her brain to remember what it was she 
wished to say to him, The overwhelming impulse to speak, 
to have it out with her, the thirst for her love was upon him. 
When was it not upon him? He looked at her fixedly, and 
his heart sank. How could she love him, she in her wand- 
like delicacy and ethereal beauty? She was not of his world. 
She was not made of the same clay. No star seemed so re- 
mote as this still, dark-eyed woman beside him. How could 
she love him? No, the thing was impossible. 

A very ugly emotion laid violent momentary hold on him. 
Let him take her whether she cared for him or not. If money 
could buy her let him buy her. 

He glanced sidelong at her, and then moved nearer to her. 
She turned her head and looked full at him. She had no fear 
of him. The fierce, harsh face did not daunt her. She under- 
stood him, his stubborn humility, his blind love, this momen- 
tary hideous lapse, and knew that it was momentary. 

**Lady Anne,”’ he said hoarsely, ‘‘will you marry me?’’ 

It had come at last, the word her heart had ached for so 
long. She did not think. She did not hesitate. She, who 
had so often been troubled by the mere sight of him across a 
room, was calm now. She looked at him with a certain gen- 
tle scorn. 

‘*No, thank you,” she said. 

“T love you,’”’ he said, taking her hand. 
loved you.” 

It was his hand that trembled. 
withdrew it. 

**T know,”’ she said. 

“Then could not you think of me? 
me.”’ 

‘*You are speaking on impulse. We have hardly exchanged 
a word with each other for the last three months. You had 
no intention of asking me to marry you when you came here 
this evening.”’ 

**T don’t care what intentions I may or may not have had,”’ 
said Stephen, his temper, always quick, rising at her self- 
possession. ‘*I mean what I say now, and I have meant it 
ever since I first saw you.”’ 

“Do you think I love you?” 

‘I love you enough for both,” he said, with passion. 
‘You are in my heart and my brain, and I can’t tear you 
out. I can’t live without you.” 

“In old days, when you were not quite so rich and not 
quite so world-wise, did you not sometimes hope to marry 
for love?”’ 

**T hope to marry for love now. 
you?”’ 

‘*No, Idon’t. But have you never hoped to marry a woman 
who would care for you as much as you did for her?”’ 

“*T can’t expect that,’’ said the millionaire. ‘‘I don’t ex- 
pect it. I’m not—I’m not the kind of man whom women 
easily love.”’ 

““No,’’? said Anne, ‘tyou’re not.”’ 

‘*But when I care, I care with my whole heart. Will you 
think this over, and give me an answer to-morrow?”’ 

‘I have already answered you.”’ 

“I beg you to reconsider it.”’ 

‘‘Why should I reconsider it?”’ 

“*T would try to make you happy. Let me prove my devo- 
tion to you.”” 

She looked long at him, and she saw, without the possi- 
bility of deceiving herself, that if she told him she loved him 
he would not believe it. It was the conventional answer when 
a millionaire offers marriage, and he had a rooted belief in the 
conventional, After marriage it would be the same. He would 
think duty prompted it, her kiss, her caress. Oh, suffocating 
thought! She would be further from him than ever as his wife 

**I think we should get on together,”’ he faltered, her re 
fusal reaching him gradually, like a cold tide rising round 
him. ‘‘I had ventured to hope that you did not dislike me.”’ 

‘*T do not dislike you,’’ said Anne deliberately. ‘‘You are 
quite right. The thing I dislike is a mercenary marriage.”’ 

He became ashen white. He rose slowly to his feet, and, 
drawing near to her, looked steadily at her, lightning in his 
eyes. 

‘Do I deserve that insult?’’ he said, his voice hardly 
human in its suppressed rage. 

He looked formidable in the uncertain light. 

She confronted him unflinchingly. 

‘**Yes,’’ she said, ‘tyoudo. You calmly offer me marriage 
while you are firmly convinced that I don’t care for you, and 
you are surprised—you actually dare to be surprised—when 
I refuse you. Those who offer insults must accept them.”’ 

‘*] intended none, as you well know,’’ he said, drawing 
back a step. He felt his strength in him, but this slight 
woman, whom he could break with one hand, was stronger 
than he. 

**Why should I marry you if I don’t love you?’’ she went 
on, ‘*Why. of course, beeause you are Mr. Vanbrunt, the 
greatest millionaire in England. Your choice has fallen on 
me. Let me accept with gratitude my brilliant fate, and if I 
don’t actually dislike you, so much the better for both of us.”’ 

Stephen continued to look hard at her, but he said nothing. 
Her beauty astonished him, 

‘*Aand what do we both lose,*’ said Anne, ‘tin sueh a mar- 
riage—you as well as I? Is it not the one chance, the one 


> 


“T have long 


Hers was steady as she 


I implore you to marry 


Do you doubt that I love 
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hope of a mutual love? Is it so small a thing in your eyes 
that you can cast the possibility from you of a love that will 
meet yours and not endure it; the possibility of a woman 
somewhere who might be found for diligent seeking, who 
might walk into your life without seeking, who would love 
you as much as’’—Anne’s voice shook—‘‘perhaps even 
more than you love her; to whom you—you yourself, stern 
and grim as you seem to many—might be the whole world? 
Have you always been so busy making this dreadful money 
which buys so much that you have forgotten the things that 
money can’t buy? No, no. Do not let us lock each other 
out from the only thing worth having in this hard world. 
We should be companions in misfortune.”’ 

She held out her hands to him with a sudden beautiful 
gesture, and smiled at him through her tears. 

He took her hands in his large grasp, and in his small, 
quick eyes there were tears too. 

‘“‘We have both something to forgive each other,’’ she 
said, trembling like a reed. ‘‘I have spoken harshly and 
you unwisely. But the day will come when you will be 
grateful to me that I did not shut you out from the only 
love that could make you, of all men, really happy—the love 
that is returned,”’ 

He kissed each hand gently, and released them, 
not speak. 

She went swiftly from him through the trees. 

‘*May God bless her!’’ said Stephen. ‘‘May God in heaven 
bless her.”’ 


He could 


CHAPTER X 


Thine were the weak, slight hands 
That might have taken this strong soul, and bent 
Its stubborn substance to thy soft intent. 

—WILLIAM WaTSON 


It was hard on Stephen that when he walked into a certain 
drawing-room the following evening he should find Anne there. 
It was doubly hard that he should have to take her into din- 
ner, Yet so it was. There ought to have been a decent in- 
terval before their next meeting. Some one had arranged 
tactlessly, without any sense of proportion, Though he had 
not slept since she left him in the garden, still it seemed only 
a moment ago, and that she was back beside him in an in- 
stant, without giving him time to draw breath. 

She met him as she always met him, with the faiut enig- 
matical smile, with the teuch of gentle respect never absent 
from her manner to him, except for one moment last night. 
He needed it. He had fallen in his own estimation during 
that sleepless night. He saw the sudden impulse that had 
goaded him into an offer of marriage—the kind of offer that 
how many men make in good faith—in its native brutality— 
as he knew she had seen it. When he first perceived her in 
the dimly lighted room, and he was aware of her presence 
before he saw her, he felt he could not go toward her, as a 
man may feel that he cannot go home. Home for Stephen 
was wherever Anne was, even if the door were barred 
against him. 

But after a few minutes he screwed his ‘‘courage to the 
sticking-place,’’? and went up to her. 

‘*T am to take you in to dinner,”’ he said. 
fortune, but not my fault.’’ 
“T am gilad,”’ she said. 

I had something urgent to say to you. 
tunity of saying it now.”’ 

The ccnstraint and awkwardness he had of late felt in her 
presence fell from him. It seemed as if they had gone back 
by some welcome short-cut to the simple intercourse of the 
haleyon days when they had first met. 

He cursed himself for his mole-like obtuseness, in having 
thought last night that she was playing into her mother’s 
hands. When had she ever done so? Why had he sus- 
pected her? 

In the meanwhile the world was 


“Tt is your mis- 


“*T came to you last night because 
I shall have an oppor- 


“at rest with will 
And leisure to be fair.” 
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The Duchess was not there, suddenly and mercifully laid 
low by that occasional friend of society—influenza. The 
Duke, gay and debonair in her absence, was beaming on his 
hostess whom he was to take in to dinner, and to whom he 
was sentimentally linked by a mild flirtation in a past decade, 
a flirtation so mild that it had no real existence except in the 
imaginative remembrance of both. ‘ 

Presently Aune and Stephen were walking in to dinner to- 
gether. It was a large party, and they sat together at the end 
of the table. 

Anne did not wait this time. She began to talk at once. 

**] am anxious about a friend of mine,’’ she said, ‘‘who is, 
I am afraid, becoming entangled in a far greater difficulty 
than she is aware. But it is a long story. Do you mind 
long stories?” 

“oo 

Stephen turned toward her, becoming a solid block of 
attention. 

‘**My friend is a Miss Black, a very beautiful woman whom 
Mr. De Rivaz is dying to paint. You may recollect having 
seen her where he saw her first, the day after the fire in 
Lowndes Mansions, in the burned-out flat of that unfortu- 
nate Mrs. Brand.’’ 

**T saw her. I remember her perfectly. I spoke to her 
about the dangerous state of the passages. I thought her 
the most beautiful creature, bar none, I had ever seen.’’ 

Stephen pulled himself up. He knew it was most impolitic 
to praise one woman to another. They did not like it. It 
was against the code. He must be more careful, or he 
should offend her again. 

Anne looked at him very pleasantly. Her eyes were good 
to meet. She was evidently not offended. Dear me! Mys- 
terious creatures, women! It struck him, not for the first 
time, that Anne was an exception to the whole of her sex. 

**Isn’t she beautiful?’’ said the exception warmly. ‘‘But 
T am afraid she is not quite as wise as she is beautiful. She 
is in a great difficulty.”’ 

**What about?”’ 

“Tt seems she burned something when she was alone in 
the flat. At least, she is accused by Mr. Brand of burning 
something. A very valuable paper, an I. O. U. for a large 
sum which her brother owed Mr, Brand, and which became 
due a month ago, is missing.”’ 

‘She did burn something,’’ said Stephen. ‘‘I was on the 
floor above at the time, and smelled smoke, and came down, 
and De Rivaz told me it was nothing, only the divinity burn- 
ing some papers. He was alarmed, and left his sketch to find 
where the smoke came from. He saw her burn them.”’ 

“He said that to you,’ said Anne, ‘‘but to no one else. I 
talked over the matter with him last night, and directly he 
heard Miss Black was in trouble he assured me that he had 
thoughtlessly burned a sheet of drawing paper himself. That 
was what caused the smoke. And he said he would tell Mr. 
Brand so.”’ 

**A’m! 

**No. 
paper.’ 

**And does she deny it 

“Of course.”’ 

‘*She can’t deny that she burned something.”’ 

**Yes, she does. She sticks to it that she burned nothing.”’ 

‘“*Then she must be a fool, because three of us know she did. 
De Rivaz knows it. I know it, and I see you know it.” 

‘*And it turns out the lift-man knows it; at least, he was 
reprimanded for being on the upper floors without leave, and 
he said he only went there because there was a smoke, and 
he was anxious; and the smoke came from the Brands’ sit- 
ting-room, which Miss Black left as he came up. He told 
Mr. Brand this, who put what he thought was two and two 
together. Fred Black, it seems, would have been ruined if 
Mr. Brand had enforced payment, and he believes Miss Black 
got hold of the paper at her brother’s instigation and de- 
stroyed it.’’ 

‘*Well! I suppose she did,”’ said Stephen. 


Brand is not made up of credulity.” 
He seems convinced that Miss Black destroyed that 
’ 
9? 


Both men saw she was lying 
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“Tf you knew her you would know that that is impos- 
sible. ’’ 

Stephen looked incredulous. 

“I’ve known a good many unlikely things happen about 
money,’’ he said slowly. ‘‘I daresay she did it to save her 
brother.”’ 

“She did not do it,’’ said Anne. 

“If she didn’t, why doesn’t she say what she did burn, 
and why? What’s the use of sticking to it that she burned 
nothing when Brand knows that’s a lie? A lie is a deadly 
stupid thing unless it’s uncommonly well done.”’ 

‘She has had very little practice in lying. I fancy this is 
her first.’ 

“The only possible course left for her to take is to admit 
that she burned something, and to say what it was. Why 
doesn’t she see that?’’ 

‘**Because she is a stupid woman, and she does not see the 
consequences of her insane denial, and the conclusions that 
must inevitably be drawn from it. When the room was 
examined, ashes were found in the grate that had been 
paper.’ 

**How does she explain that 

‘She does not explain it. She explains nothing. She just 
shuts her teeth and repeats her wretched formula that she 
burned nothing.’’ 

‘*What took her up to the flat at all then, just when her 
friend was dying?”’ 

‘*She says Mrs. Brand sent her up to see if her portrait was 
safe. But Mr. Brand does not believe that either, as he says 
he had already told his wife that it was uninjured.”’ 

‘This Miss Black is a strong liar,’’ said Stephen, ‘‘I should 
not have guessed it from her face. She looked as straight and 
innocent as a child, but one never can tell.”’ 

‘*T imagine I do not look like a liar. But would you say if 
I also were accused of lying that you never can tell?” 

Stephen was taken aback. He bit his little finger, and 
frowned at the wonderful roses in front of him. 

‘I know you speak the truth,’’ he said, “‘because you 
have spoken it to me. I should believe what you said— 
always—under any circumstances ”’ 

‘*You believe in my truthfulness from experience. 
never believe by intuition?” 

**Not often.”’ 

‘‘When first I saw Miss Black I perceived that she was a 
perfectly honest, upright woman. I did not wait till she had 
given me any proof of it. I saw it.”’ 

‘*T certainly thought the same. To say the truth, I am sur- 
prised at her duplicity.” 

‘In my case you judged by experience. In her case, I 
want you to go by intuition, by your first impression, which 
I know is the true one. I would stake my life upon it.”’ 

**T don’t see how my intuitions would help her.” 

“Oh! yes, they will. Mr. Brand is aware from the lift- 
man, who saw you, that you were on the spot directly before 
he smelled smoke. Mr. Brand will probably write to you.”’ 

**He has written already. He has asked me to see him on 
business to-morrow morning. He does not say what busi- 
ness. ”” 

‘*He is certain to try and find out from you what Miss Black 
was doing when you saw her in his flat, It seems you and 
Mr. De Rivaz both left your cards on the table—why, I can’t 
think—but it shows you were both there. He came up him- 
self next day and found them.” 

‘*We both sent messages to Brand by Miss Black.’’ 

‘“*It seems she never gave them. She says now she forgot 
all about them.” 

Stephen shook his head. 

‘If Brand comes, | shall be obliged to tell him the truth,”’ 
he said. 

‘*That was why I was so bent on seeing you. 
ious you should tell him the truth.”’ 

Stephen looked steadily at her. 

**What truth?’’ he said. 

‘*Whatever you consider will disabuse his mind of the sus- 
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picion that she burned her brother’s I. 0. U. Mr. De Rivaz’s 
view of the truth is that the smoke came from a burned sheet 
of his own drawing paper. ”’ 

“I am not accountable for De Rivaz. 
he likes. That is hardly my line.”’ 

He colored darkly. It was incredible to him that Anne 
could be goading him to support her friend’s fabric of lies by 
another lie. He would not do it, come what might. But he 
felt that Fate was hard upon him. He would have done 
almost anything at that moment to please her. But a 
lie—no, 

**I fear your line would naturally be to tell the blackest lie 
that has ever been told yet, by repeating the damaging facts 
exactly as they are. If you do—to a man like him—not only 
will vou help to ruin Miss Black, but you will give weight to 
this frightful falsehood which is being circulated against her. 
And if you, by your near-sighted truthfulness, give weight to 
alie, itis just the same as telling une. No, I think it’s worse.”’ 

Stephen smiled grimly. This was straight talk. Plain speak- 
ing always appealed to him even when, as now, it was at his 
expense. 

‘*Are you certain that your friend did not burn her brother’s 
I. O. U.?"’ he said after a pause. 

**T arn absolutely certain. Remember her face. Now, Mr. 
Vanbrunt, think. Don’t confuse your mind with ideas of 
what women generally are. Think of her. Are not you 
certain, too?’’ 

“*Yes,”’ he said slowly, “I am. She is concealing some- 
thing. She has done some folly, and is bolstering it up by 
w stupid lie. But the other, that’s swindling— No, she did 
not do that.’ 

“Then, help the side of truth,’’ said Anne. ‘*My own con- 
viction is that she burned something compromising Mrs. Brand, 
at Mrs. Brand’s dying request, under an oath of secrecy. And 
that is why her mouth is shut. But this is only a supposition. 
I ask you not to repeat it. I only mention it because you are 
so’’—she shot a glance at him unlike any, in its gentle rail- 
lery, that had fallen to-his lot for many a long day—‘‘so stub- 
boru.”” 

He was unreasouably pleased. 

*‘T should still be in a dry-goods warehouse in Hull if I had 
not been what you call stubborn,”’ he said, smiling at her. 

**May Lask you a small favor for myself?”’ she said. ‘‘So 
fur I have only asked for my friend.’’ 

**It seems hardly necessary to ask it. Only mention it.’’ 

“If my mother talks to you, and she talks to you a great 
deal, do not mention to her our—our conversation of last 
uight. It would be kinder to me.” 

Stephen bowed gravely. He was surprised. It had not 
struck him that Aune had not told her mother. A brand- 
new idea occurred to him, namely, that Anne and her 
mother were not in each other’s confidence. H’m. That 
luminous idea required further thought. 

**And now,”’ said Anne, ‘‘having got out of you all I want, 
I will immediately desert you for my other neighbor.’? And 
she spoke no more to Stephen that night. 


He can invent what 


‘*My dear,’’ said the Duke of Quorn to Anne as they drove 
home, *‘it appeared to me that you and Vanbrunt were on un- 
commonly good terms to-night. Is there any understanding 
between you?’’ 

**T think he is beginning to have a kind of glimmering of 
one. : 

**Really! Understandings don't as a rule lead to marriage. 
Misunderstandings generally bring about those painful dislo- 
cations of life. But the idea struck me this evening—I hope 
needlesslv—that I might, after all, have to take that richly 
gilt personage to my bosom as my son-in-law.” 

‘*Mr. Vanbrunt asked me to marry him yesterday, and I 
refused him.” 

The Duke experienced a slight shock tinged with relief. 

“Does your mother know?” he said at last in an awed 
voice. 

‘*Need you ask?” 

‘‘Well, if she ever finds out, for goodness’ sake let her in- 
form me of the fact. Don’t give me away, Anne, by letting 
out that I knew at the time. If she thought I was an accom- 
plice of the crime—your refusal—really, if she once got that 
idea into her head— But next time she tackles Vanbrunt 
perhaps he will tell her himself. Oh! heavens!” 

**T asked him not to mention it to her.”’ 

The Duke sighed. 

*“*And so he really did propose at last. I thought your 
mother had choked him off. Most men would have been. 
Well, Anne, I’m glad you did not accept him, I don’t hold 
with mixed marriages. In these days people talk as if class 
were nothing, and the fact of being well-born of no account. 
And, of course, it’s a subject one can’t discuss, because certain 
things, if put into words, sound snobbish at once. But they are 
true, all the same. The middle classes have got it screwed 
into their cultivated heads that education levels class differ- 
It doesn’t, but one can’t say so. Not that Vanbrunt 
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euces, 
is educated, as I once told him. 

“Oh, come, father, I am sure you did not.’’ 

**You are right, my dear, Idid not. He said himself one 
day, ii a moment of expansion, that he regretted that he had 
never had the chance of going to a public school or the uni- 
versity, and I said the sort of life he had led was an educa- 
tion of ahigh order. Soitis. That man has lived. Really, 
when [ come to think of it, lalmost— No, Idon’t—- Ahem! 
Associate freely with all classes, but marry in yourown, That 
is what I say when no one is listening. By no one I mean, 
of course, yourself, my dear.”’ 

Anne was silent. There had been days when she had felt 
that difference keenly though silently. Those days were past. 

‘**Vanbrunt is a Yorkshire dalesman with Dutch trading 
blood in him, It is extraordinary how Dutch the people look 
near Goole and Hull. I shall like him better now. I always 
have liked him till—the last few months. You would never 
say Vanbrunt was a gentleman, but you would never say he 
wasn’t. He seems apart from all class. There is no hall- 
mark upow him. He is himself. So you would not have 
lum, my little Anne. ‘That’s over. It’s the very devil to be 
refused, I can tell you. I was refused once. Jt was some 
time ago, as you may imagine, but—I have not forgotten it. 
I learned what Londou looks like in the dawn, after walking 
the steets all night. So it’s his turn to wear out the pave- 
ment now, is it?) Pour man! He’ll take it hard in a bottled- 
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up way. When next I see him I shall say, ‘Aha! Money 
can’t buy everything, Vanbrunt.’ ”’ 

“Oh! no, father. You won’t be so brutal.’ 

**No, my dear, I daresay I shall not. I shall pretend not 
to know. Really, I have a sort of regard for him. Poor 
Vanbrunt!” 


CHAPTER XI 


C'est son ignorance qui fixe son malheur. 
—MAETERLINCE. 


Dip you ever as a child see ink made? Did you ever wateh 
with wondering intentness the mixing of one little bottle of 
colorless Huid—which you imagined to be pure water—with 
another equally colorless? No change. Then at last into 
the cup of clear water, the omnipotent parent hand pours out 
of another tiny phial two or three crystal drops. 

The latent ink rushes into being at the contact of those few 
drops. The whole cup is black with it, transfused with im- 
penetrable darkness, terrible to look upon. 

We are awed, paruy owing to the exceeding glory of the 
magician with the Vandyke hand, who knows everything and 
who can work miracles at will, and partly because we did not 
see the change coming. We were warned that it would come 
by that voice of incarnate wisdom. We were all eyes. But 
it was there before we knew. Some of us, as older children, 
watch with our ignorant eyes the mysterious alchemy in our 
little cup of life. We are warned, but we see not. We some- 
how miss the sign. The water is clear, quite clear. Some- 
thing more is coming, straight from the same hand, In a 
moment all is darkness. 

A wiser woman than Janet would perhaps have known, 
would at any rate have feared, that a certain small cloud on 
her horizou, no larger than a man’s hand, meant a great 
storm. But until it broke she did not realize that that ever- 
increasing ominous pageant had any connection with the 
hurricane that at. last fell upon her; just as some of us see 
the rosary of life only as separate beads, not noticing the 
divine constraining thread, and are taken by surprise when 
we come to the cross. 


The cloud first showed itself, or, rather, Janet first caught 
sight of it, on a hot evening toward the end of June, when 
Fred returned from London, whither he had been summoned 
by Mr. Brand, a forinight after his wife’s death. 

The days which had passed since Cuckvo’s death had not 
had power to numb the pain at Janet’s heart. The shock 
had only so far had the effect of shifting the furniture of 
her mind into unfamiliar jostling positions. She did not 
know where to put her hand on anything, like a woman 
who enters her familiar room after an earthquake, and finds 
the contents still there, but all huddled tegether or thrown 
asunder. 

Her deep affection fur her brother and her friend Cuckoo 
were wrenched out of place, leaving horrible gaps. She had 
always felt a vague repulsion for Monkey Brand, with his 
dyed hair, and habit of staring too hard at her. The repul- 
sion toward him had shifted, and had crushed up agaiust her 
love for Fred, and Monkey Brand had acquired a kind of dig- 
nity, even radiance. Even ler love for George had altered in 
the general dislocation. Its halo had been jerked off. Who 
was true? Who was good? She looked at him wistfully, and 
with a certain diffidence. She felt a new tenderness for him. 
George had noticed the change in her manner toward him, 
since her return from London, aud not being an expert diver 
into the recesses of human nature, he had at first anxiously 
inquired whether she still loved him the same. Janet looked 
slowly into her own heart before she made reply. Then she 
turned her grave gaze upon him. ‘*More,’’ she said, as every 
woman, whose love is acquainted with grief, must answer if 
she speaks the truth. 

It was nearly dark when Janet caught the sounds of Fred’s 
dogeart, driving swiftly along the lanes, too swiftly, consid- 
ering the darkness. He drove straight to the stables, and 
then came out into the garden, where she was walking up 
and down waiting for him. It was such a small garden, 
merely a strip out of the fieid in front of the house, that he 
could not miss her. 

He came quickly toward her, and even in the starlight she 
saw how white his face was. Her heart sank. She knew 
Fred had gone to London in compliance with a request from 
Mr. Brand. Had Mr. Brand refused to renew his bond or 
to wait? 

Fred took her suddenly in his arms, and held her closely 
to him. He was trembiing with emotion. His tears fell 
upon her face. She could feel the violent beating of his 
heart. She could not speak. She was terrified) She had 
never known him like this. 

‘*You have saved me,’’ he stammered, kissing her hair and 
forehead. ‘‘Ol! my God, Janet, I will never forget this, 
never while I live. I was ruined, and you have saved me.”’ 

She did not understand. She led him to the garden seat, 
and they sat down together. She thought he had been drink- 
ing. He generally cried when he was drunk, But she saw 
in the next moment that he was sober. 

**Will Mr. Brand renew?’ she said, though she knew he 
would not. Monkey Brand never renewed. | 

Fred laughed. It was the nervous laugh of a shallow nat- 
ure, after a hair-breadth escape. 

‘Brand will not renew, and he will not wait,’’ he said. 
**You know that as well as I do. Janet, I misjudged you. 
All those awful days while I have been expecting the blow 
to fall—it meant ruin, sheer ruin for you as well as me—all 
this time I thought you did not care what became of me. 
You seemed so different lately, so cold.”’ 

“*T did care.”’ 

“TI know. I know now. You are a brave woman. It 
was the only thing to do. If you had not burned it, he 
would have foreclosed. And, of course, I shall pay hin 
back when I can, T said so. He knows I’m a gentleman. 
He has my word for it. A gentleman’s word is as good as 
his bond. I shall repay him gradually.” 

*“*T don’t understand,’ said Janet, who felt as if a cold 
hand had been laid upon her heart. 

“Oh! You can speak freely to me. And to think of your 
keeping silence all this time—even to me. You always were 
one to keep things to yourself, but you might have just given 
me a hint. My I. O. U. is not forthcoming, and Brand as 
good as knows you burned it. He knows you went up to his 
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flat and burned something when his wife was dying. He 
wasn’t exactly angry, he was too far gone for that, as if he 
couldn’t care for anything, oue way or the other. He looks 
ten years older. But, of course, he’s a business man, whether 
his wife is alive or dead, and I could see he was forcing him- 
self to attend to business to keep himself from thinking. He 
said very little. He was very distant. Infernally distant he 
was. He is no gentleman, and he doesn’t understand the 
feelings of one. If it hadn’t been that he was in trouble, 
and well—for the fact that I had borrowed money of him—I 
would not have stood it fora moment. I’m not going to al- 
low any cad to hector over me, be he who he may. He men 
tioned the facts. Ie said he had always had a high opinion 
of you, and that he should come down and see you on the 
subject next week. You must think what to say, Janet.’’ 

‘“T never burned your I. O. U.,”’ said Janet in a whisper, 
becoming cold all over. It was a revelation to her that Fred 
could imagine she was capable of such a dishonorable action. 

‘‘Why, Fred,’’ she said, deeply wounded, ‘‘you know I 
could not do such a thing. It would be the same as 
stealing. *” 

““No, it wouldn’t,’’ said Fred, with instant irritation, ‘‘be. 
cause you know I should pay him back. And so I will—only 
I can’t at present. And, of course, you knew that too, you 
must have guessed, that your two thousand— And as you 
are going to be married this is important too. I should have 
been ruined, sold up, if that I. O. U. had turned up, and you 
yourself would have been in a fix, You knew that when 
you got hold of it and burned it. Come, Janet, you can own 
to me you burned it—between ourselves. *’ 

“T burned nothing. ”’ 

Fred peered at her open-mouthed. 

‘Janet, that’s too thin. You must go one better than that 
when Brand comes. He knows you burned something when 
you went up to his flat.” 

“IT burned nothing,’’ said Janet again. 
see her face. 

Did she realize that the first heavy drops were falling round 
her of the storm that was to wreck so much? 

“‘Well,’’ said Fred, after a pause, ‘tI take my cue from you. 
You burned nothing then. I don’t see how you are going to 
work it, but that’s your affair. . . . But, oh! Janet, if that 
cursed paper had remained! If you had known what I’ve 
been going through since you came home a fortnight ago, 
when my last shred of hope left me, when I found you had 
not spoken to the Brands. It wasn’t only the money—that 
was bad enough; it wasn’t only that—but—”’ 

Aad Fred actually broke down and sobbed with his head in 
his hands. Presently, when he recovered himself, he told her 
in stammering, difficult words that he had something on his 
conscience, that his life had not been what it should have 
been, but that a year ago he had come to a turning point, he 
had met some one--even his light voice had a graver ring in 
it—some one who had made him feel how—in short, he had 
fallen in love with a woman like herself, like his dear Janet, 
good and innocent, a snowflake; and for a long time he feared 
she could never think of him, but how at last she seemed less 
indifferent, but how her father was a strict man and averse to 
him from the first. And if he had been sold up, al] hope— 
what little hope there was—would have been gone. 

‘But, please God now,’’ said Fred, ‘I will make a fresh 
start. I’ve had a shock lately, Janet. I did not talk about 
it, but I’ve had a shock. I’ve thought of a good many 
things. I mean to turn round and do better in the future. 
There are things I’ve done, that lots of men do and think 
nothing of them, that I won’t do again. I mean to try from 
this day forward to be worthy of her, to put the past behind 
me—and if I ever do win her—if she’ll take me in the end, I 
shall not forget, Janet, that I owe it to you.”* 

He kissed her again with tears. 

She was too much overcome to speak. Cuckoo had re- 
pented, and now Fred was sorry, too. It was the first drop 
of healing balm which had fallen on that deep wound, which 
Cuckoo’s dying voice had inflicted how many endless days 
ago. 

“It is Venetia Ford,” said Fred, shyly, but not without 
triumph. ‘*You remember her. She is Archdeacon Ford’s 
eldest daughter.”’ 

A recollection rose before Janet’s mind of the eldest Miss 
Ford, with the pretty pink and white empty face, and the 
demure, if slightly supercilious manner, that befits one con- 
scious of being an Archdeacon’s daughter. Janet kuew her 
slightly and admired her much. The eldest Miss Ford’s con- 
versation was always markedly suitable. Her sense of pro- 
ptiety was only equalled by her desire to impart information, 
Her slightly clerical manner resembled the full-blown archi- 
diaconal deportment of her parent as home-made marmalade 
resembles an orange. Archdeacon Ford was a pompous, 
much-respected prelate with private means. Mrs. Smith 
was distantly related to the Fords, and very proud of the 
connection. She seldom alluded to the eldest Miss Ford 
without remarking that Venetia was her ideal of what a 
perfect lady should be. 

“Oh! Fred! I am so glad,’’ said Janet, momentarily for- 
getting everything else in her rejoicing that Fred should have 
attached himself seriously at last, and to a woman for whom 
she felt respectful admiration, who had always treated her 
with the cold civility that was, in Janet’s eyes, the hall- 
mark of social and mental superiority. 

“*And does she like you?”’ she said, with pride. She could 
not see Fred any longer, but her mind’s eye saw him, hand- 
some, gay, irresistible. Of course she adored him. 

**Sometimes I think she does,’’ suid Fred, ‘Stand sometimes 
I’m afraid she doesn’t,’? And he expounded at great length, 
garnished with abundant detail, his various meetings with her; 
how on one occasion she had hardly looked at him; on an- 
other she had spoken to him of Browning—that was the time 
when he had bought Browning’s works—on a third, how 
there had been another man there, a curate, a beast, but 
thinking a lot of himself; on a fourth, she had said that 
balls—the Mudbury Ball, where he had danced with her— 
were an innocent form of recreation, ete., ete. 

Janet drank in every word. It reminded her, slic said, of 
‘ther and George.’’? Indeed, there were many salient points 
of resemblance between the two courtships. The brother 
and sister sat long together hand in hand in the soft summer 
night. Only when she got up at last did the thought of the 
missing I. O. U. return to Janet. 

“Oh! Fred!’’? she said, as they walked toward the house, 


It was too dark to 
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‘supposing, after all, your I. O. U. turns up. 
How dreadful! What would happen?’’ 

“Tt won’t turn up,’’ said Fred, with a 
laugh. 

When Janet was alone in her room, she re- 
membered again, with pained bewilderment, 
that Fred had actually believed she had 
destroyed that missing paper. It did not 
distress her that Monkey Brand evidently 
believed the same. She would, of course, 
tell him that he was mistaken. But Fred! 
He ought to have known better. Her 
thoughts returned speedily to her brother’s 
future. He would settle down now, and 
be a good man, and marry the eldest Miss 
Ford. She felt happier about him than she 
had done since Cuckoo’s death. Her con- 
stant prayer, that he might repent and lead 
a new life, had evidently been heard, 

As she closed her eyes, she said to her- 
self: ‘‘I dare say Fred and Venetia will be 
married the same day as George and me.”’ 


Monkey Brand appeared at Ivy Cottage a few 
days later. Janet was in the field with Fred, 
taking the setter puppies for a run, when the 
Trefusis Arms dogeart from Mudbury drove 
up, and Nemesis, in the shape of Monkey 
Brand, got slowly down from it, wrong leg 
first. Even in the extreme heat Monkey 
Brand wore a high hat, and a long buttoned 
up frock coat, and varnished boots. As he 
came toward them in the sunshine, there was 
a rigid, controlled desolation in his yellow- 
lined face, which made Janet feel sud- 
denly ashamed of her happiness in her own 
love. 

“*T had better go,’’ said Fred, hurriedly. ‘‘I 
don’t want to be uncivil to the brute in my own 
house.”’ 

“Go,”’ said Janet. ‘‘But, of course, you 
must stop. Mr. Brand has come down on 
purpose to see us.”’ 

She went forward to meet him, and as he 
took her hand somewhat stiffly, he met the 
tender sympathy in her clear eyes, and winced 
under it. 

His face became a shade less rigid. He 
looked shrunk and exhausted, as if he had 
undergone the extreme rigor of a biting frost. 
Perhaps he had. 

“*T have come to see you on business,’’ he 
said to Janet, hardly returning Fred’s half- 
nervous, half-defiant greeting. 

Janet led the way into the little parlor, aud 
they sat down in silence. Fred sat down near 
the door, and began picking at the rose in his 
buttonhole. 

Monkey Brand held his hat in his hand. 
He took off one black glove, dropped it into 
his hat, and looked fixedly at it. 

The cloud on Janet’s horizon lay heavy 
over her whole sky. A single petal, loosened 
by a shaking hand, fell from Fred’s rose on 
to the floor. 

‘“T am sure, Miss Black,’’ said Monkey 
Brand, ‘‘that you will offer me an explana- 
tion respecting your visit to my flat when my 
wife was dying.’ 

“*T went up at her wish,”’ said Janet, breath- 


-ing hard. She seemed to see again Cuckoo’s 


anguished, fading eyes fixed upon her. 

*“Why?’’ 

‘She asked me to go and see if her picture 
were safe.”’ 

“*T had already told her it was safe.”’ 

Janet did not answer. 

The rose in Fred's buttonhole fell, petal by 
petal. 

Monkey Brand’s voice had hardened when 
he spoke again. 

‘‘T am sure,’’ he said, and for a moment he 
fixed his dull, sinister eyes upon her, ‘‘that 
you will see the advisability, the necessity, of 
telling me why you burned some papers when 
you clandestinely visited my flat.” 

‘“*T burned nothing.” 

He looked into his hat. Janet’s bewildered 
eyes followed the direction of his, and looked 
into his hat too. There was nothing in it but 
a glove. 

‘There were ashes of burned papers in the 
grate,’’ he continued. ‘‘The lift-man saw you 
leave the room, which had smoke in it. A 
valuable paper, your brother’s I. 0. U., is miss- 
ing. I merely state established facts, which 
it is useless, which it is prejudicial to you, to 
contradict.”’ 

**T burned nothing,’’ said Janet again; but 
there was a break in her voice. Her heart 
began to struggle like some shy woodland 
animal which suddenly sees itself surrounded, 

Monkey Brand looked again at her. His 
wife had loved her. Across the material, 
merciless face of the money-lender a flicker 
passed of some other feeling besides the busi- 
ness of the moment; as if—almost as if he 
would not have been averse to help her, 
if she would deal straightforwardly with 
him. 

‘*You were my wife’s friend,’’ he said, 
after a moment’s pause. ‘“‘She often spoke 
of you with affection. I also regarded you 
with high esteem. A few days before you 
came to stay with us I was looking over my 
papers one evening and I mentioned that your 
brother’s I, O. U. would fall due almost imme- 
diately. She said she believed it would ruin 
him if I called in the money then. I said T 
should do so, for I had waited once already 
against my known rules of business. I never 
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wait. I should not be in the position which 
I occupy to-day if 1 had ever waited. She 
said, ‘Wait, at least, till after Janet’s wed- 
ding. It might tell against her if her brother 
went smash just before.’ I replied that I 
should foreclose, wedding or none. She came 
across to me, and by & sudden movement took 
the I. O. U. out of my hand before I could stop 
her. ‘I.won’t have Janet distressed,’ she 
said, ‘I shall keep it myself till after the 
wedding;’ and she locked it up before my 
eyes in a cabinet I had given her, in which 
she kept her own papers. I seldom yield to 
sentiment, but she—she recalled to me my 
own wedding—and in this instance I did so. 
It was the last evening we spent at home 
alone together. She went much to the the- 
atre, aud in society, and I seldom had time 
to accompany her.” 

Monkey Brand stopped a moment. Then 
he went on. 

‘*My wife saw you alone when she was dy- 
ing. She was evidently anxious to see you 
alone. It was like her even then to think of 
others. If you tell me, on your word of 
honor, that she asked you to go up to tlie flat 
and burn that I. O. U., aid that she told you 
where to find it— No. If she even gave 
you leave, as you were no doubt anxious on 
the subject—if you assure me that shé yielded 
to your entreaties and that she even gave you 
leave to destroy it—I will believe it. I will 
accept your statement. The last wish of my 
wife, if you say it was her wish, is enough 
for me.’? Monkey Brand looked out of the 
window at the still noonday sunshine. ‘“‘I 
would abide by it,’’ he said, and his face 
worked, 

“She never spoke to me on the subject of 
the I. 0. U.,”’ said Janet, two large tears roll- 
ing down her quivering cheeks. ‘She never 
gave me leave to burn it. I didn’t burn it. 
I burned nothing.”’ 

“‘Janet!’’ almost shrieked Fred, nearly be- 
side himself. ‘‘Janet, don’t you see that— 
that— Tell him you did it. We both kuow 
you did it. Own the truth.”’ 

Janet looked from oue to the other. 

“*T burned nothing,’’ she said, but her eyes 
fell. Her word had never been doubted be- 
fore. 

Both men saw she was lying. 

Monkey Brand’s face changed. It became 
once again as many poor wretches had seen 


it, whose hard-wrung money had gone to buy 


his wife’s gowns and diamonds. 

He got up. He took his glove out of the 
crown of his hat, put on his hat in the room, 
and walked slowly out of the house. In the 
doorway he looked back at Janet, and she 
saw, directed at her for the first time, the 
expression with which she was to grow fa- 


miliar, that which meets the swindler and 


the liar. 


The brother and sister watched in silence | 


the rigid little departing figure, as it climbed 
back, wrong leg first, into the dogeart and 
drove away. 

Then Fred burst out. 

“Oh! you fool, you fool!’? he stammered, 
shaking from head to foot. ‘‘Why didn’t 
you say Mrs. Brand told you to burn it? His 
wife was his soft side. Oh! my God! what a 
chance, and you didn’t take it. That man will 
ruin us yet. I saw it in his faco.”’ 

“But she didn’t tell me to burn it.” 

Janet looked like a bewildered, distressed 
child who suddenly finds herself in a room 


full of machinery of which she understands | 


nothing, and whose inadvertent touch, as she 
tries to creep away, has set great malevolent 
wheels whirring all round her. 
“I dare say she didn’t,’’ said Fred, fiercely ; 
and he flung out of the room, 
He went and stood a long time leaning 
over the fence into the paddock where his 
yearlings were. 


“Tt’s an awful thing to be a fool,’’ he said | 


to himself. 
(TO BE CONTINUED) 





Burnett’s Vanilla 


leaves a good taste in the mouth. It is pure and whole- 
some. Don't be cheated with cheap goods.—Adv. 


A sip of Cook’s Imperial Extra Dry Champagne 
will convince you of your folly in patronizing other 
brands.—Adv. 





Exchange weakness for health—lassitude for energy by 
taking Abbott’s, the Original Angostura Bitters. At ail 


; druggists. Refuse substitutes.—Adv. 


| 
Telephone Service saves time. Time is the stuff of life. 
Have telephone service at your house as well as at your 
office and save time at both ends of the line. Rates in 
| = from $48 a year. New York Telephone Co. 
—Adv. 


All Seamen 
know the comforts of having on hand a supply of Borden’s 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. It can be used so agree- 
ably for cooking, in coffee, tea and chocolate. Lay ina 
supply for all kinds of expeditions. Avoid unknown 
brands.—Adv. 


Sent Free and Prepaid. 

To prove the great curative qualities of Vernal Saw 
Palmetto Berry Wine in all cases of Indigestion, or Con- 
stipation, we will send any reader of Collier’s Weekly, 
who needs it, a trial bottle of this wonderful preparation. 
It quickly relieves, positively cures all stomach and bowel 
troubles. We have thousands of testimonials from those 
who have been relieved, cured, by its use. If you have 
any stomach trouble, or are bothered with constipation 
do not fail to write to the Vernal Remedy Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., for a trial bottle. It is sent free and prepaid. 

The original and genuine Saw Palmetto Berry Wine is 


Adv. 





made only by the Vernal Remedy Co., Buffalo, N. Y.— | 


Pears’ 


Pretty boxes and odors 
are used 
soaps. as no one would 
touch if he saw them un- 
disguised. Beware of a 
soap that 
something outside of it. 

Pears’, the finest soap 
in the world is scented or 
not, as you wish; and the 
money is in the merchan- 
dise, not in the box. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people are | 
using it. | 





to sell such 


depends on 








In happy homes, wherever found, 
One hears the Washburn’ 8 merry sound 


THEY PLAY 


WASHBURN 





GUITARS «” BANJOS. 


Unequaled for Tone, Durability 


We will gladly send free a beautiful 
Art Souvenir Catalogue and “Facts 
About The Mandolin” and “How to 
Play The Mandolin” if you will send 
us your address on a postal card. 

LYON & HEALY, "2,4¢am,5* 


The World’s Largest Music House. 
Sells “‘Everything Known in Music.” 
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and Workmanship. 
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You don’t have to stand 
on the price when your 
appetite prompts you to 


SAY 


Zu ZU 


5 cents will get you a 
feast of the best ginger 
snaps you ever tasted 


Sold only in the 
In-er-seal Package 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 































ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


styles, sizes, fabrics and 
prices address 


The Munsing Underwear 


“The best made, best fitting, 
most comfortable, durable and 
satisfactory underwear at popular 
prices that modern machinery 
and skilled labor can produce.” 


For complete information as to 


The Northwestern Knitting Co., 


289 Lyndale Avenue No., - Minneapolis, Minn. 




















DIAMONDS—WAT CHES 





126 State St. 


Sold on ensy payments; $1.00a 
iW week and upwards. Goods delivered 
on first payment. All sizes, styles, 


explains our plan. For particulars 

address 

THE WALKER-EDMUND CO. 
Dept. G 66 Chicago, Itt, 














Blindness 


Prevented and Cured 
By the Great **Actina,’’ an 
Electrical Pocket Battery which 
removes Cataracts, Pterygiums, 


designs and makes. Catalogue FREE | ete. Cures Granulated Lids. Restores Vision. Positive 
| proof of cures given. No Cutting or Drugging. 
Eighteen years’ success. Write for our 80-page Diction 
ary of Diseases, Free. Address 
NEW YORK & LONDON ELECTRIC ASS'N 
Dept. 20 B 


’ 929 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 








When in search 


'RUIT BOOK free. We CASH “te 
ANT MORE SALESMEN PAY weeity body. Your physician will agree. Booklet free. 


BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dans . ¥.3 Ete 


STEUBEN SANITARIUM, Hornelisville, N. Y. 


| 

| best by Test—77 YEARS s ea 

| AS | TREES LaRGest Nursery. | i Oo m é H é r é ! — ym bop ; 
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FANCY CAKES FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS : 





Marguerite Cake 


tion of decorating cakes comes up, and it arises 

quite often in a family where there are young folk 
who entertain, therefore it behooves every housekeeper to try 
her hand at this feature, which does not involve much extra 
trouble and very little skill. 

Once in a while a prettily decorated cake brought to the 
table when there are no guests other than one’s immediate 
family will elicit many encomiums and also tempt the appe- 
tite. 

No expensive apparatus is required: just a couple of cornu- 
copias made of thick writing-paper and sewed up the side. 
When the cakes are ready to decorate, cover thickly with 
icing and set until firm. Fill the cornucopia with whatever 
the decoration is to be of—an icing colored—then, holding 
steadily in the left hand, commence to press from the 
larger end toward the smaller, pressing the icing out in 
a slender line from the opening. Unless accustomed to 
this work, it is better to trace with a sharply pointed 
skewer the design on to the icing first, then following it 
out with the colored. 

When the recipe calls for the butter to be creamed be- 


Meee HOUSEKEEPERS look aghast when the ques- 


fore adding the sugar, this should always be heeded. This 
process consists of beating and working the butter until 


In this way the oil cells are 
the eake made finer in conse- 


it becomes like thick cream. 
broken and the texture of 
quence. 

Sifting the four makes it lighter, and, unless stated other- 
wise, should be measured after sifting. 

It is safer to test the cake batter by dropping a little on a 
small pan and baking. If it spreads and is flat, the batter 
needs more flour. If tough, it needs a little more milk. 
Some flour thickens more readily than others, so the exact 
amount cannot be judged. 

When using bi-carbonate of soda, a level teaspoonful is 
meant unless otherwise stated. 


CONFECTION CAKE.—One-half cupful of butter, three-quar- 
ters cupful of milk, one cupful of fine granulated sugar, three 
two rounding teaspoonfuls of baking powder, two cup- 


eggs, 
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Birthday Cake 


Confection Cake 


fuls of sifted pastry flour. Cream the butter, then add the 
sugar gradually and cream while adding; then beat in the 
beaten egg-yolks, the milk and one tablespoonful of dry 
sherry and one teaspoonful of vanilla; then add one cupful 
of flour in which has been sifted the baking powder; then 
fold in the stiffly beaten whites; then the other cupful of 
flour; bake in layers. When cool put together with the 
following: 


CONFECTION FILLING. —Stir one and one half cupfuls of 
sugar and a half cupful of water until sugar is dissolved, 
then boil until it spins a thread when dropped from a 
spoon, Have ready two egg-whites beaten stiff and dry; 
then, while beating constantly, pour the hot syrup on to 
them and beat until cold and rather stiff; then add one 
cupful of chopped nut-meats, shredded figs and candied 
fruit, one teaspoonful of vanilla, and one-fourth teaspoon- 
ful of lemon extract. Decorate the top as_ illustrated 
with currant jelly and whole candied cherries; a ring 
about the base. j 
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Jelly-Cream Cocoanut Cake 


JELLY-CREAM CocoaNnutT.—One and one-fourth cupfuls of 
granulated sugar boiled with one-fourth cupful of water 
until it spins a thread; beat the seven egg-yolks until lemon 
color, then pour on to them gradually the hot syrup, beating 
constantly the eggs, until cold; then add one cupful of pastry 
flour, a pinch of salt, one teaspoonful of lemon extract, and 
then the whites beaten very stiff. Bake in layers. 


JELLY-CREAM.—Place one pint of milk in a basin set in 
hot water; when hot, add a pinch of salt, two tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar and the yolks of three eggs. Cook a few mo- 
ments; then stir in one tablespoonful of gelatine dissolved in 
a little cold water; remove from hot water; set on ice and stir 
until it commences to thicken; then add the stiffly beaten 
whites of two eggs, one teaspoonful of vanilla and one cup- 
ful of grated cocoanut. Spread between layers and cover 
top and sides with a boiled icing; then coat thoroughly with 
the cocoanut. 


A Brrtupay CakE,—One cupful of butter, two cupfuls of 
sugar, four eggs, two tablespoonfuls of molasses, one cupful 
of boiled coffee, three and a half cupfuls of pastry Hour, five 
level teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one teaspoonful of pow- 
dered cinnamon, one-half teaspoonful of powdered cloves, one 
half teaspoonful of powdered mace, three-quarters of a cupful 
of seeded and chopped raisins, a half cupful of shredded figs 
and citron, two tablespoonfuls of brandy; mix all together in 
order given; bake in a loaf pan; when cool, ice with any 
preferred colored frosting; place candles in paste roses about 
and edge with flowers. The candles must correspond or har- 
monize with the icing and flowers, 


MARGUERITE CAKE.—Cream one-half cupful of butter, add 
one and one-half cupfuls of sugar, and cream again; then add 
one-half cupful of milk, two cupfuls of pastry flour sifted with 
one and one-half teaspoonfuls of baking powder; one teaspoon- 
ful of almond extract. Then fold in the whites of five eggs 
beaten very stiffly; bake in a loaf. When cool, ice with the 
following: Beat into one egg-yolk and juice of half a lemon 
as much confectioners’ sugar as it will take up; then ice the 
cake; trim with marguerites. 








A FIELD FOR WOMAN’S ENTERPRISE : 


fashion io becoming a member of the great army of 

wage-earners—such was the problem which faced 
one of New York’s well-known women, and at first it was a 
hard one to solve. What could she do? Every field was 
tilled. To open out a new one would mean success, but 
where could she find a business which some man or woman 
had not already exploited? 

Calling on a friend one day, in a chance remark she ob- 
tnined her clew. Her friend’s mother was ul, and in the 
‘ourse of conversation she bewailed her inability to get nour- 
ishing chicken broth anywhere in the city. Her cook was 
What she bought at the caterer’s was 
must be used at 


PF AFFLUENCE to penury; from being a leader of 








not a suceess at it. 
too greasy, and what was sold in bottles 
onee or it became sour, 

**Any one,”’ the friend exclaimed, “‘who would make good 
beef tea and chicken broth for invalids would make a fortune. 
There is no place in the city where these delicacies may be 
obtained, ** 

The woman returned home and put on her thinking-eap. 
An old family servant was called into consultation. Mar- 
garet was an excellent cook, and had made beef tea and 
chicken broth for every member of the family from  child- 
hood up. She could be relied upon to get all the substance, 
with none of the fat, out of the leanest meat or scrawniest 
chicken. Making a thorough investigation, the woman found 
that there really was no place where such delicacies were for 
sale, aud after consulting with several of the best physicians, 
who thought the idea an excellent one and promised to send 
their patients to her, she decided to start in the business of 
providing delieacies for the sick-room, 

Everything was conducted on a very modest scale at first. 
She had only two rooms, one for a kitchen, in which Mar- 
garet reigned supreme, and the other for an office and recep- 
tion-room. Her first principle, to charge a big price for her 
broths, was severely criticised, aud the pessimists predicted 
failure; but, in spite of adverse criticism, she persisted, and 
people came to her terms. She was the first in the field, she 
had a monopoly of the business, and she argued that if people 


wanted the luxuries she had to offer they would have to pay 
for them, 

She made specialties of chicken and mutton broths, beef 
tea, and calf’s-foot jelly. The chicken broth was as clear 
as amber, and could be kept for days. The mutton broth 
was free from fat, palatable, and seasoned with barley, just 
as the physicians for years back had been vainly trying to 
get it for their patients. The beef tea was strong, clear and 
nutritious, and the calf’s-foot jelly was made from calves’ 
feet, not from gelatine flavored with some patent concoction 
to make it taste like the real article. 

All these were put up in dainty glass jars, which could be 
kept in a cool place and not spoil. She stood ready to send out 
any of these four delicacies at short notice. It was not long 
before the hotels learned of her venture and a large trade was 
built up among their patrons. Many a visitor to a strange 
city has been taken suddenly ill, and has perhaps experienced 
the discomfort of being eared for in a hotel. Such people 
soon learned to appreciate the privilege of obtaining nutritious 
broths and jellies, even though they had to pay exorbitantly 
for them. 

The woman’s business soon outgrew her quarters and her- 
self, and she was obliged to add more room and additional as- 
sistants. In the meantime she had added another department, 
which opened out an almost unlimited market. Some friends 
going to Kurope with an invalid mother sent to her to know 
if it were possible to get beef tea and chicken broth put up 
in sufficient quantities to last through the voyage. It would 
be so much better for the invalid if she could have these prop- 
erly made and not be dependent on the canned broths which 
are always served on shipboard. Nothing daunted, she said 
she would try, and the experiment proved so successful that 
nearly every steamer sailing from New York carries a dozen 
or more jars of this woman’s make of broth and jellies. 

A eall coming one day from one of the hotels to know if 
she had an invalid’s chair to rent proved the beginning of 
another branch. There are many people who only need a 
chair for a few weeks, and to whom the price is not the ob- 
stacle, but what to do with the unwieldy article of furniture 


By Mrs. B. M. SHERMAN 


after the necessity for it has passed away. These people are 
only too glad to avail themselves of the opportunity to rent 
one for the required time. She purchased half a dozen of 
these chairs, and soon found it necessary to add to her stock. 
Her idea was so good that a number of places in the city to- 
day keep a stock of invalid chairs on hand for renting. 

If a sterilizer is needed for a short time she will supply it. 
The demand for milk specially prepared for invalids and in- 
fants has grown into one of the most important departments 
of the establishment. Within the past year the business has 
been greatly extended, and to-day every requisite for the sick- 
room may be obtained there. Bandages, operating tables, in- 
valid chairs, crutches, sterilizers—in a word, all the appliances 
for the comfort of the sick which modern science calls for. 
This department is under the care of a trained nurse, who 
thoroughly understands what is needed. 

A nurses’ bureau has also been opened, and nurses will be 
furnished at short notice by the month, week, day, or fora 
few hours to patients not ill enough to require constant at- 
tendance. She found so great a demand from strangers in 
the city, ill in some hotel, for the services of a nurse for a few 
hours every day, that she started such a system, and finds 
that sometimes the demand exceeds the supply for nurses 
who will goin the morning for a couple of hours, bathe the 
patient, put the room in order, receive the physician’s orders, 
attend to any immediate treatment, and leave the patient com- 
fortable for the rest of the day. 

There is room for an enterprise of this kind in every town, 
and surely no business which a woman can go into is so es- 
sentially womanly as that of preparing food for the invalid 
and comforts for the sick-room. The invalid of to-day has 
uone of the discomforts endured by our ancestors, and the 
pioneer woman in the business of making the sick-room a 
cheerful one, instead of the chamber of horrors it used to 
be, providing nutritious broths to take the place of the un- 
savory things we once were fed, should receive the thanks of 
the great army who have benefited by the necessity which 
forced her to use her talent for the benefit of humanity in- 
stead of burying it. 
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| Delicious Drinks 
and Dainty Dishes 


ARE MADE FROM 


BAKER’S 
BREAKFAST 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Unequaled for Smooth- 
ness, Delicacy,and Flavor 


Our Choice Recipe 
300k will tell you how 
to make Fudge, and a 
great variety of dainty 
dishes, from our Cocoa 
and Chocolate. Sent 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 
free to any address. 





Walter Baker & Co. Limited 


EsTABLISHED. 1780 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 

















The Henderson 


Gibson 


Corset 
Price $1.50 
Sent on 


A pproval 


CORRECT IN SHAPE, 
BEAUTIFUL IN DESIGN 
AND MADE ON 
HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
Also any of our 
Henderson Corsets 
from $1.00 to $5.00 


Write for catalog 
and particulars. 


AURORA CORSET CO., 1 Lies St., Aurora, Ill. 
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The 
“SUK” 
outshines 
them all. 


Incandescent 


Gasoline Lamp 
Brilliant, safe, simple, odorless, 

clean and 4 the cost of kerosene, 
Conforms to all insurance underwriters’ 


rules, 
larger cities. 


POWER 


Branch supply depots in all the 
Write for catalogue. 


Agents secure territory—write to-day. 


SUN VAPOR LIGHT CO., 


Box 602, Canton, 0. 


(Licensee of the ground patents for vapor lamps.) 


















\ Try it 30 


Days at Our Expense 


Saves weary hours on wash-day, Saves carry- 
ing heavy baskets of clothes. Hang ar- 


DSI ticles out asfast as washed. Take in as 





as dry. Drieris on revolving bh 


giving access to every part. 
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Lawn Driers 


6720 Yale Ave., Chi 


The Safety Window 


Clothes Drier 
holds 110 feet of 
~., line. A prac- 
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SAFETY aco COMPANY, eee Mi. 
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Chocolates and 
Confections 
Sold everywhere. 
WHITMAN’S 
Instantaneous | 
| Chocolate. 


Made. 
with boiling milk. 4 
STEPHEN F. 
WHITMAN&SON, \ 
1316 Chestnut St., 
iphia. 








BEST ADVOCATE IS 


WHITMAN’S 


“TO COURT” YOUR 
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A SEASONABLE REMINDER 
By MARGARET HALL 

HERE is a household feature, small in 

itself, yet of vital importance, which 

if not wholly 

That is 


is too often slighted, 
ignored, by the indifferent mistress: 
personal inspection of the ice-box. 

Many women culpably begrudge, say, possi- 
bly, five minutes daily, toward honoring this 
simple yet paramount obligation. The young 
matron whose home-training has included no 
acquaintance with domestic duties audaciously 
proclaims that ‘‘she never visits her kitchen, 
that she leaves to her well-paid servants the 
responsibility of all details connected there- 
with.’? It is more than probable that in 
every such case an unexpected investigation 
of the methods and rulings of this depart- 
ment would unfold a very startling and far 
from comforting revelation. In demonstra- 
tion of which we hear of the prominent phy- 
sician, who, returning home very late in the 
night, and not wishing to arouse a domestic, 
becomes his own servitor in the direction of 
the refrigerator, to find ‘‘a condition absolutely 
noxious enough,’’ as he himself expressed it 
to his neglectful wife, ‘‘to create a menace of 
typhoid in the neighborhood.”’ 

In cold weather, dereliction of duty in this 
regard is bad enough, but in hot and humid 
days it becomes criminality. The ice-box 
should be at all times, to the unequivocal 
knowledge of every housewife, the most im- 
maculate and perfectly regulated feature in 
even a faultlessly conducted ménage. 

While every particle of food which might 
be made serviceable a second time should be 
prudently set aside and cared for from one 
day until the next, the line should be drawn 
very rigidly right at this point. Many dishes 
and portions of food thus placed away by a 
procrastinating and unconscionable domestic 
are left for indefinite periods, harsh as the 
declaration may appear, in seeming perver- 
sion of the purpose of the refrigerator to 
that of the refuse-can. Nothing hot, or 
even warm, should ever be placed in the 
ice-box. All food should be previously 
allowed to cool off thoroughly. Meat when 
received from the butcher should be imme- 
diately removed from the paper, washed off 
with a clean wet cloth and laid on a plate 
in the ice-box. Immediate contact with the 
ice will detract from the best flavor of the 
meat. Several pieces of meat should never 
be placed one on top of the other. Even 
where there are only a couple of steaks, or 
a few chops, do not in warm weather stack 
them one over the other. They will keep 
much better separately. Fish, after being 
cleansed and washed, may be placed on the 
ice with the skin side downward. 

Fruit does not belong in the ice-box; nor 
does cheese. The latter should be kept in a 
tin box in some cool, dry place, and wrapped 
in a clean, white cloth. 

Milk and butter should always be kept 
covered and given, where feasible, a sepa- 
rate compartment in the refrigerator. Noth- 
ing so rapidly absorbs the flavor of anything 
and everything with which it may be associ- 
ated as will these two articles. The best of 
butter will quickly spoil if allowed to remain 
uncovered; and milk soon becomes a deposi- 
tory for all formidable stray germs and float- 
ing dust particles. 

A large piece of ice every other day, of size 
sufficient to fill the section designed to hoid 
the ice, will be found more satisfactory and 
profitable than a small piece every day. A 
larger piece will generate more quickly a low 
degree of temperature, and also ensure its un- 
abated continuance. Neither the lid nor the 
doors of the ice-box should ever be left open 
one instant longer than imperatively neces- 
sary. 

Paper will be found effectual in preserving 
the ice from melting, but this must be renewed 
each day in dry, fresh quantities ; and no pieces 
of damp or moist paper must ever: be allowed to 
remain in the ice-box. Newspapers may be 
used. The ice must be covered on the sides 
and the top. 

The refrigerator should be emptied of its 
contents and washed out at least twice a 
week, and always thoroughly dried and aired 
before the food is replaced. 
must be kept clear and pure. 





FOOD 


AN “EXPANSIVE” GIRL 


Not Necessarily an Expensive One. 





A little Kansas girl ig called an ‘‘expan- 
sionist”’? because her clothes require ‘‘letting 
out’? so often. She lives mostly on Grape- 
Nuts since recovering from a sick spell caused 
by too much greasy food. 

Almost all ailments of children (and grown 
folks as well) are traceable to the wrong kind 
of food, and the surest cure is to quit the old 
sort, the greasy, pasty, undercooked or over- 
done things, that ruin the stomach and bowels. 

Put the children and adults on the perfectly 
cooked food Grape-Nuts. 

It is digested by the weakest stomach. Has 
the delicate sweet flavor of the Grape Sugar 
and surely and quickly rebuilds the body, 
brain and’ nerves. 

There’s a reason. 








‘Walk on Velwet!’’ 


ohe 
Dr. Reed 
Cushion Shoe 


with all its ease and restfulness costs no more than a high grade 
shoe that does not possess the Cushion Feature. Best for the 
nerves, all the jar absorbed in the cushion, pressure on corns and 
bunions removed, friction prevented, freedom and rest to every 
joint and free circulation of the blood being assured. The cushion 
sole is not an insole to be inserted, but is built into the shoe as part 
of its construction. This comfortable shoe is the invention of a 
doctor who has made the study of the human foot a specialty, and 
who devised this shoe to meet every hygienic requirement and to 
overcome every undesirable feature found in other shoes to which 
pain or discomfort are attributable. 

The Dr. A. Reed Cushion Shoe moulds itself and conforms to 





The drain-pipe | 








Enamel. 
price. 
construction it isa 
feature of the Dr. 
Reed Cushion 


construction. 


One of the Women’s New Styles. 
Order Women’s Shoes from 
JOHN EBBERTS, Maker 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





every curve of the foot, distributes the weight evenly. 
ance it is the same as any high grade shoe, comes in all the latest 
shapes and every popular last, is stylish as well as comfortable. If 
your dealer is not selling it, ask him to get it for you or send direct 
to the makers and we will see that you are supplied. 

The Price in all Styles and Sizes is Universally $5 
for Kid or Box Calf and $6 for Patent Leather or 
Sent prepaid upon receipt of size and 
Fit Guaranteed. 
high grade shoe, with the added 









In appear- 


In quality of material and 


SENT FREE 7 
“Inside Facts,’’ descrip- 
tive booklet, showing 
different styles, shapes 
and leathers for men 
and women. 
Write to-day 





One of the Men’s New Styles. 
Order Men’s Shoes from 


J. P. SMITH SHOE CO., Makers 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NEWEST WEAVES and LATEST NOVELTIES in 


Lyons Evening Silks 
Rich Damas 


Crepes, Mousselines, 


Grenadines and Velvets 
White Silks and Satins for Wedding Gowns 


Novelties for Bridesmaids’ 


Dresses 


Droadway K 19th Otueet, Ni 








CHEW 


BEEMAN'S 


THE ORIGINAL | 


PEPSIN 
GUI 


Cures Indigestion 
and Sea-sickness. 

















All Others are Imitations | 





EDDING INVITATIONS 
and Announcements Printed and Engraved. Latest Styles. 
Monogram Stationery. Best work. 100 Visiting Cards 75c. 
Samples and valuable Booklet ‘Wedding Etiquette” FR 


J. W. COCKRUM, 529 Main Street, OAKLAND CITY, IND. | 








A UNITED STATES 
WALL MAP 


This handsome county map, 
Free 48x34 inches, is mounted on 
rollers, ready to hang on the 
wall. It is printed in colors, is thoroughly 
up to date and is particularly interesting 
and valuable, as it shows in colors the dif- 
ferent divisions of territory in America ac- 
quired since the Revolution. The original 
thirteen states, Louisiana purchase, the 
Texas annexation, the Gadsden B art ase, 
the cession by Mexico and the Northwest 
acquisitions by discovery and settlement. 
It will be sent to any address on receipt of 15 cents 
in postage to pay for pa acking and transporte ation. 
P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic Manager, C. B. 
& Q. Ry. Co., 209 Adams St., Chicago, 92 














RADCLIFFE is _ the : 
shoe of the day. Its popu- 
larity increases every month 
because its merits appeal to the great 
masses of sensible women who want 
their feet shod beautifully, stylishly, 
comfortably and economically. It 
has always been easy to get fine 
shoes if you paid a fancy price. Rad- 
cliffe Shoes, for the first time, make 
it possible to buy stylish shoes and 
save a dollar on every pair. 


$2.50 a pair 


Examine a pair of Radcliffe Shoes at 
vour dealer's. They are made in all stylish 
shanes and leathers and on the Radcliffe 
system of lasts to fit every normal foot. 
They would cost $5.00 a pair if made to 

If your dealer should not have 


end us his name. We 


Tr. 7 
tadcliffe Shoes 
will send you a buoklet of Radcliffe styles 
and tell you where to buy them. 


For preserving ana renewing shoes 
use only Radeliffe Shoe Dressing. 


THE RADCLIFFE SHOE COMPANY, 
Dept. 14, Boston 





THE 


“BEST” LIGHT 


is a portable 100 candle power 
light, costing only 2 cents per 
Makes and burns its own 
Brighter than electricity 
er acetylene and cheaper than 
kerosene. No Dirt. No Grease. 
No Odor. Over 100 styles. Lighted 
instanly with a match. Every 
lamp warranted. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere 


THE BEST’ LIGHT CO. 
7-35 E. 5th Street, 
CANTON, OHIO, 
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Packed in boxes. 
The only poison 
not dangerous to 
handle. Acts quickly, no 
mixing, no soiling of dishes, 
3 no trouble. Kills every time. 
; Die in open air seeking water. 
} Dropped in rat holes, put in linen 


7 









closets, etc., without soil- 
ing anything. Rats and 
mice leave choicest grain 
and food for it. Why take 
the risk of mixing poison? 
Ask y our druggist. If he hasn’t 
send us 20 cts. for 1 full size 











t, 
box, or 50 cts. for 3 boxes, postpaid, enough to kill all the rats you 
will ever have. The Rat-Biseuit Co., Dept. G, Springfield, Ohio 








Dr. Lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


AN ELEGANT TOILET LUXURY. 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century. 
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ay ROM the hour-glass 
i F figures of our 
grandmothers’ van- 
ity to the heart-shaped 
forms of the up-to-date 
athletic women of to- 
day, it is a far cry. 
From the heavy, clum- 
sy, cruel stays of fifty 
years ago—those in- 
struments of torture 
compared with which 
a strait-jacket were a 
comfortable garment— 
to the easy, supple, 
straight front corset 
of the modern woman 
represents half a cen- 
tury of folly, punctu- 
ated with the most ex- 
quisite torture. 

What corset-wearing woman of this period 
does not remember the agony of *‘breaking in”’ 
a new pair of corsets, what torture to attain 
the hour-glass figure and the stovepipe waist! 
Indeed it seems almost impossible to realize 
that the present-day corset is the ‘“‘lineal’’ 
descendant of the diabolical contrivance of 
long ago. But such indeed it really is, and 
the straight-front corset of to-day is but a 
natural revolution. 

The result of the transition is even now 
noticeable in the improved form of the femi- 
nine figure. This for many reasons. For one 
thing, the straight-front corset compels the 
wearer to cultivate a good carriage. She is 
obliged to hold her abdomen well in and throw 
the weight of her torso upon the hips. Then, 
too, she must throw back her shoulders, an 
action which follows naturally upon the im- 
proved carriage of the hips. 

My attention was first directed several 
years ago toward the idea of improving the 
old models by the fact that all the corsets then 
in vogue, together with their predecessors, 
were cut with lines curving tightly against 
the stomach, causing compression of the vital 
organs. Corsets had been long on the hips 
and short on the hips, and low-busted- and 
high-busted, but they all presented the former 
defect. I got the idea that something prac- 
tical and artistic could be designed to obviate 
this fault. I took the corset I was then 
wearing. I slashed it in a dozen places, and 
set about to give it shape and curve by insert- 
ing gussets and reconstructing its contour 
generally, when suddenly it came to me that 
the seams of the garment ran at almost right 
angles to the muscles which give the body 
form. Why not run the seams parallel to the 
nataral lines of the body, allowing the corset 
to coincide with the natural curves? This 
was accomplished by bias gores so made that 
the different sections were joined by bias 
seams following lines and curves carried from 
a point under the arms, transversely down 
and toward the front and bottom of the 
garment. The straight-front corset in my 
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THE HEART-SHAPED FIGURE} 
AND HOW TO ATTAIN IT 


By MARY G. HEINTZELMAN 
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hands became a reality, and the heart-shaped 
figure commenced to exist, and with its ad- 
vent forms began to develop, health to im- 
prove, appetites to enlarge, digestion became 
better, and respiration less impaired. 

In the perfect or decided straight-front cor- 
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set, the bust gores extend down to the waist 


line, thus eliminating the direct under-bust | 


curve of the old style garment. 

No woman can fail to obtain perfect com- 
fort as well as the assurance of no bad re- 
sults, either to health or form, from a judi- 
ciously selected corset nowadays. But the 
corset must fit correctly. In the first place, it 
should be three inches less than actual meas- 
urement of the waist outside the gown, and 
the corset when laced should never meet, not | 
even at the waist line. If a corset fits, a | 
gown made over it may be satisfactory; but 
disregard the corset fitting and the outlines of 
the entire costume are destroyed. Never less 
than six or eight yards of lacing should be used 
in girding up a straight-front model, this to 
be in two laces of five or six yards each. 
They should be knotted at the top and started 
down the eyelets until the pair just below the 
waist is reached. Here the laces are looped 
each on its own side to the next eyelet, after 
which the regular crossing is completed to the 
bottom of the garment, where the free ends 
are tied. The drawing and regulating all 
comes at the waist line and not at the top or 
bottom. Above everything, the lacing should 
never permit top of the corset to arrange 
itself into a V shape. It is preferable, too, 
that the laces be untied and never left fas- 
tened when the garment is off the body. 

A corset too small should be judiciously 
avoided. The small waist line is shunned by 
the smartly dressed woman, and the Venus de 
Medici, with ‘‘waist much discussed,’’ is no 
longer scorned by those who would be abso- 
lutely ‘‘good form.’? It seems that the 
woman who posed for this beautiful old statue 
might have been quite at ease in a straight- 
front corset,’ but it would be ridiculous to im- 
agine her in a corset of any other cut. 

Next season’s straight-front designs, now out 
of the sampling process, are slightly higher in 
the bust than those of this year. The hips are 
the long dip sort, intended to give the figure 
an effect altogether svelt and attractive. sSlen- 
der women may disfavor this princess cut, pre- 
ferring to keep their hips free. But the ar- 
rangement of the garment in no way retards 
the hip movement, nor does it change the hip 
line. It simply carries out the curve more ar- 
listically, giving the hip line a length and 
grace which cannot possibly be obtained with 
the short corset. The woman who would be 
correct in gowning, whether she be slender 
or stout, must countenance this long hip line, 
for it is the prescribed mark of all next 
season’s styles. Straight front girdles of rib- 
bon and tape will continue to be worn on the 
links, the tan bark in the gymnasium, and 
for ping-pong, but in everything not athletic 
the long princess model will reign. 
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PURE, PALATABLE, NUTRITIOUS. 








Sound sleep, clear complexion, 
bright eyes, sweet breath— 
blessings of 


MALTA:-VITA 








For Invalids and Cripples 
COMFORT ON WHEELS 


is attained in its perfection 
through the use of 


FAY 
TRICYCLES 
and 

INVALID 
CHAIRS 


Their fine points are ease, grace and freedom of motion, perfect 
control and easy operation, unrestricted scope of movement, 

ey are easy of adjustment and beauties in bs aa We 
build them to order to fit exactly the special requirements of each 
user. Write us for full particulars, 

“They are the biggest things of the age for eripples,”"—J. J. Las- 
siter, New Bern, ¥ CG 


Fay Tricycle & Invalid Chair Co., Elyria, Ohio 
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The SCIENCE of SANDWICH-MAKING 


By ISABEL GORDON CURTIS 


T old-fashioned sandwich—two thick 
wedges of bread, erratically buttered, 
hard of crust, exuding mustard, and 

with frills of ham or corned beef about the 

edge—has been relegated to the past by the 
arrival of the meat-chopper. The only places 
where it seems to linger is at railroad lunch 

counters; occasionally, too, it reappears at a 

Sunday-school picnic. The sandwiches of 
the past were of half a dozen varieties, the 

filling of a modern sandwich is limited only 

by what you have on hand. Fish, flesh, 
fowl, vegetables, eggs, nuts, fruit, cheese 
and pickles may be utilized alone, or com- 

bined, and the result, when prepared by a 
skilful cook, is a dainty and delicious morsel. 
The first subject, when one takes up sand- 
wich-making, is bread. If many sandwiches 

are required, as for a reception or picnic, I 
prefer to bake the bread specially for them; 

there is less waste and the work is so much 

easier. For this purpose I keep on hand 
plenty of baking-powder cans, one-pound 
and half-pound sizes, also a few oblong tins 
which have held one pound of cocoa. Noth- 
ing can excel these as mo'ds for baking bread 
for picnic sandwiches; it is tender, almost 
crustless, it needs no trimming to make two 
slices accord in size and it bakes or steams 
much more quickly than in larger tins. 
Make the bread twenty-four hours before it 
is required and try to have it fine-grained. 


Fill the cans half full of dough and set to 
rise. When almost at the top of the tins 
put to bake with the lids off. Fill three- 
quarters full of brown bread mixture—it 
does not rise so much as bread which has 
yeast in it. Slip the small loaves out of the 
tins as soon as taken from the oven or 
steamer and set on a wire stand to cool; 
then wrap in towels and put away in the 
bread-box until required. 

The next consideration is the butter. Put 
a pound of butter (if you have many sand- 
wiches to make) in a mixing bow] and with 
a slitted wooden spoon beat it thoroughly to 
a fine, light cream, exactly as for cake mak- 
ing. The butter is much easier to spread, it 
is more economical, then it is ready to divide 
into portions and blend with anything to make 
what is called a flavored butter, the most deli- 
cate of all fillings. 

Before preparing the sandwiches, if they 
are to be used at a luncheof or entertain- 
ment where other dishes accompany them, 
be careful that the flavoring is different from 
the salad with which they are served. It is 
really in better taste to offer nothing with a 
salad or cold meat except plain sandwiches 
of bread and butter; still, fashion seems to 
demand a flavored. nibble as a salad accom- 
paniment. Fish, lobster or shrimp salads 
are most appetizing with sandwiches of 
Boston brown bread holding a tender Jet- 
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COMPLEXION, 


i Nothing more beautiful than 
asmooth, flawless, healthful 
skin. Those not sv are made 
80, those already so are kept 
so, when nourished by this 
highly endorsed skin food 
“Is marvelously says 
Bernhardt, ‘the divine Sarah,’ 
removing pimples, tan, freck 
les, sunburn and blackheads, 
ggists or by mail, 
. Send stamp for 
d booklet. 
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F.F.INGRAM & CO 


76 TENTH ST DETROIT MICH 





NEAR CINCINNATI, OHIO 

A Sanatorium established in 1875 for the private care 
and medical treatment of Drug and Alcoholic 
Addictions. 

Beautifully located in the Miami Valley, thirty miles 
from Cincinnati. Easily accessible by train. Location un- 
surpassed. Excellent accommodations. Cure Guare- 
anteed. No Restraint. Rates reasonable. The 
treatment can also be taken at home without inconven- 
ience or detention from business. For terms and full 
information address, 

THE Dr. J. L. STEPHENS Co., Dept. 1.3., LEBANON, OHIO. 





LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 
and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable. We are the original instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 
0 
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gbabies, E/sie Genevieve 
seve Wolfe, 14 months old, 
and Lawrence Oscar Wolfe, § 
years old. 

Are they not a picture of health? 


MELLIN’S FOOD is worthy 
of the highest praise; it is a bless- 
ing to babies. 

Mrs. Oscar Wo re, 
2347 Upton Avenue, No., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 








UR beautiful cloth-bound book, ‘“ THE 
CARE and FEEDING of INFANTS,” 
is free to mothers. Send for it. 








Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 





LABLACHE 








THE FAMOUS 
Beauties of the world owe 
their chief attraction to 
their perfect complexions. 


LABLACHE 
Face Powder has made wo- 
men beautiful for over thirty 
years. It freshens, clears, softens 
the skin. Preserves a fine complexion; restores a 
faded one. Use no other. Flesh, White, Pink, 
Cream. soc. per box. Druggists or by mail. 
BEN. LEVY &CO., French Perfumers, 125 Kingston St., Boston 














NO POISON 
Has Ever Been Found in 
the Enamel of 


Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware 
The BLUE LABEL 


Protected by Decision of 
United States Court, 
on every piece, 


PROVES IT 
If substitutes are offered, write us. 
New Booklet Free. 
Agate Nickel-Steel Ware is sold 
= the leading Department and 
ousefurnishing Storcs. 





Lalanee & Grosjean Mfg. Co. 
New York, Boston, Chicago 


want 
ere, 


you have a liking or a natural talent for 
drawing, cut this out, mail it with yourad- 
dress an ' receive our Free Sample Les-on Ci - 
eular with terms, and 20 portraits of well- 
« known newspaper artists and illustrators. 
’ NEW YORK SCHOOL OF CARICATUR 
C.D. Gibson Studio 85 World Building, New York City. 


GINSEN world; easily grown throughout 


the U. S. and Canada. Room in your garden to grow 
thousands of dollars worth. Roots and seeds for sale. 
Send 4c. for postage and get our booklet telling all about 
it. DOWNELL, Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Mo., U. S. A. 
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$25,000 made from one-half acre. 
The most valuable crop in the 





HAVE YOU CONSIDERED 


How perfectly suited to your living room, 
dining room, or den, are the Oriental Wall 
Papers made by The Pittsburg Wall Paper 
Co., New Brighton, Pa. Ask your dealer. 
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tuce-leaf or a sprig of watercress dipped in 
mayonnaise. Serve sandwiches of mild 
cheese flavored by mustard or tarragon with 
green salads. White bread sandwiches hold- 
ing tender young. nasturtium’ leaves between 
the buttered folds go well with salads of 
meat or fish. Garnish a plateful of this 
variety with a few nasturtium leaves and 
blossoms. Finely cut peppergrass, chives, 
endive or celery. are all fitting accompani- 
ments to sandwiches, which are offered with 
a meat or chicken salad. Cucumbers and 
tomatoes thinly sliced and spread with may- 
onnaise make a delicious bite between but- 
tered bread. _ Cut with a small cookie cutter 
rounds of bread, slightly larger than the slice 
of tomato or cucumber, and put the vegetable 
between them. These, as well as the herb 
sandwiches, must not be made until imme- 
diately before serving. 

Cheese, which is generally the first course 
in a sandwich menu, may be spread between 
folds of white, graham or entire wheat bread 
or delicate crackers. Roquefort, fromage de 
Brie, or any of the stronger cheeses, should 
be flavored with finely chopped chives or 
parsley and creamed butter. Combine with 
a milder cheese chopped olives, walnut meats, 
anchovy essence and a dash of mustard, pap- 
rica and salt. Grate hard cheese and mash 
soft cheese with a spoon, afterward rub to a 
paste with mayonnaise or butter and flavor- 
ing. The delicious little cream or Neufchatel 
cheeses may be blended with chopped walnuts, 
given a bit of seasoning by Parmesan cheese, 
also a hint of lemon juice and paprica. 

Under the head of Savory Sandwiches is a 
long list of possibilities. They include meat, 
fish, egg, as well as fillings obtained from 
chopped olives and pickles, or some strong 
seasoning, curry, caviar or anchovy. For 
all sorts of meat, use a chopper grinding 
with the finest knife. It provides a paste 
which, blended with mayonnaise, is as easy 
to spread on bread as butter. Scores of 
recipes might be offered to direct this blend- 
ing process, but the clever cook, with her 
own palate as criterion, can easily adapt a 
few suggestions to the materials on hand. 
Chicken combines well with celery, chopped 
nuts and olives. The most delicate chicken 
sandwich I know is seasoned with celery salt 


and moistened with thick whipped cream in- 
stead of mayonnaise. Ham paste is blended 
with mayonnaise, mustard, chopped olives 
and gherkins. Veal paste may be seasoned 
like. chicken—indeed one can scarcely tell 
the difference between the two fillings. 
Roast beef, corned beef, lamb and poultry 
paste make good sandwiches. If you have 
not enough of one meat add to it another 
which harmonizes in flavor; for instance, 
veal goes well with any sort of poultry, 
while tongue and ham make a good mixture. 
If remains of roast beef, lamb or corned beef 
are small, chop and blend each separately ; 
nothing seems to assimilate well with red- 
blooded meats. Use mustard, a few drops 
of onion extract and chopped pickles as 
flavoring. They are better moistened with 
creamed butter than with mayonnaise. Put 
lobster, shrimp or crab meat through the 
chopper. Cold fish or canned salmon is 
better delicately picked to flakes with a 
fork. Sardines, anchovies and salt fish 
make tasty picnic sandwiches. Pound them 
to a paste and give a touch of acidity by 
lemon juice or chopped pickle. Eggs should 
be hard-boiled; allow to become thoroughly 
cold, then put through a chopper, mix with 
mayonnaise or butter and season well. 

Then one comes to sweet sandwiches—the 
variety is almost unlimited, Figs, dates, 
prunes, raisins, nuts, preserved ginger and 
candied peel are some of the fruits which 
may be chopped, sweetened, moistened with 
whipped cream, lemon, orange or pineapple 
juice and spread between folds of white bread. 
When preparing them for an entertainment, 
cut heart, diamond or club shaped, and on 
top of each lay something which suggests 
the filling—an English walnut meat, a shred 
of green citron peel, or half a maraschino 
cherry, dipped in icing to make them stick. 
When you wish to roll sandwiches, use fresh 
bread, spread very lightly with the filling and 
pin into shape with a fine toothpick. 

It is quite easy to keep sandwiches fresh 
some hours before they are required. Wring 
a napkin as dry as possible from hot water— 
a good plan is to put it through the wringer— 
wrap the sandwiches in it very carefully, then 
cover in a stone jar or something which will 
exclude the air. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Questions on any subject may be sent to this department, and the answers will be published at 


the earliest possible date after receipt. 


All communications should be addressed : 


‘‘Questions and 


Answers’? Department, Collier’s Weekly, New York City. 


Vermont ReEAaDER.—To set a table pgm , lay 
the knives, teaspoon, soup spoon and tumbler at 
the right of a plate, the forks and bread and but- 
ter plate at the left. 


Mas. Ropert Stone.—You can make an excel- 
lent frying fat by adding two pounds of melted 
suet to five pounds of lard. This mixture is far 
superior to lard alone and it burns less easily. 


Mrs. H. G.—When baking cake it is much easier 
to grease the pan thoroughly, then flour it, than to 
line it with paper. Cake will not stick nor burn 
readily when the tin has been prepared in this 
way. 


HopeFrvu..—Quite possible. Wear the best cor- 
sets; have your clothes made by a really good 
dressmaker, and hold yourself upright. A few 
lessons in deportment would do you a great deal 
of good. 


R. T.—Granulated sugar is better for all cooking 

urposes than soft white or brown sugar. The 
latter may cost a penny iess a pound, but it is so 
moist that one is really paying a cent or two for 
wetness, 


Mo.ture Batn.—The best method for removing 
ink stains from any cotton or linen fabric is to 
soak it in buttermilk, then rinse in cold water. If 
the ink has been allowed to dry, several applica- 
tions of the buttermilk may be required. 


Mrs. F.—An_ excellent method for preserving 
meat which in hot weather cannot be immediately 
used is to wipe it with a wet cloth and dry thor- 
oughly, then rub all over with oil and vinegar 
mixed in equal pesmertion, Set the meat in the 
refrigerator until required. 


LittLe HovsekreePer.—A sink which has be- 
come rusty and roughened may be easily cleaned 
by leaving it for an hour or two soaking with a 
liberal coat of kerosene. Afterward scrub with 
hot water and sand soap, then dry thoroughly 
before you allow the water to run again 


Aunt Emma —If you wish to protect most care- 
fully a finely polished dining table, cover with 
sheets of asbestos paper laid smoothly under the 
mesh cloth of felt, which is always put beneath 
the linen. The heat of a dish even fresh from 
the oven cannot touch the polish with asbestos 
between. 


W. M. Carton.—-Never attempt to bleach your 
hair. It rarely answers even for a time, and tends 
to promote grayness. The color of the hair is 
always well in harmony with the eyes and skin, 
and it is a great mistake to alter it. I can. how- 
ever, tell you of a good lotion which will make it 
look brighter. Write to me again. 


Tueresa M. T.—Peroxide of hydrogen is good 
for whitening the skin of the neck when brown, 
but it must not be used too often, or it will make 
the skin sore. This brown tint arises from many 
causes ; tight collars and stocks among others, 
and a high collar of a sealskin coat will often stain 
a neck after a whole winter's wear. 


A11x.—I should ‘say that indigestion is probably 
the cause of the palpitation of the heart. Flatu- 
lence will sometimes also give rise to the most dis- 
tressing symptoms. The presence of wind in the 
stomach sometimes ceage upon the heart and 
causes symptoms which the sufferer at once 
attributes to heart disease. Attend to the diges- 
tion; eat only nourishing and wholesom~: food. 
and all these uncomfortable feelings will dis- 


appear, 


Miss Mittre.—Marinating means to pour over 
a salad a French dressing made of salad oil and 
vinegar, usually three parts of oil to one of vine- 
gar, and a seasoning of salt and pepper. To be 
well marinated a salad should stand in the re- 
frigerator absorbing this dressing for about half 
an hour. Do not marinate green salads till just 
before serving, as the vegetables become wilted. 


In sending wedding silver, how should 
have it marked ?—A. V. L. 

It is an accepted fact to-day that a bride usually 
prefers to receive silver unmarked. This allows 
for exchange of duplicates, and for exercise of the 
owner's individual taste in the matter. If, how- 
ever, marking will improve the appearance of the 
gift, and the giver wants it done, a combination of 
the surname initials of bride and groom is the 
most satisfactory mark. 


one 


L. F. S.—A_ thin solution of gum arabic is far 
better to stiffen dark muslins or calicoes than 
starch, which invariably leaves white, sticky 
streaks. Use it exactly as you would starch, first 
dissolving the gum in cold water, then thin with 
boiling water. It is an excellent plan to dissolve 
ten cents worth of gum arabic occasionally and 
none it in a tightly corked bottle on a laundry 
shelf. As the gum takes several hours to dissolve, 
this means no waiting when starching is required. 


Are centre-pieces used now as much as a few 
years ago ?—C. P. R 

The table centre and doilies are in a sense 
used more than ever before. They started as a 
fad, and from that standpoint may be considered 
to have “gone out” as all fads do, but they 
have earned their place as a permanent adorn- 
ment of a well-set table, especially if a deco- 
rated table, and in this capacity they will 
always be used. It is therefore quite well worth 
while to put the most beautiful and careful em- 
broidery on them. Finely embroidered centre- 
ere and squares of lace may be considered 
eirlooms in fact. 


Barry.—Electricity used to the face daily is of 
great service in the cure and prevention of: crow’s- 
feet and wrinkles The electrode previously 


moistened with water should be moved in a direc- 
tion across the length of the lines, and gently 
passed all round the eyes. This will also 


strengthen the eyes very much. The gentle use 
of electricity will not increase the little red veins 
you speak of, but these can be completely cured 
by the application of electrolysis. It is impossible 
for you to do anything for the veins yourself ; 
this should be attended to by a reliable person 
who thoroughly understands it. 


I want to make myself some colored petticoats 
that will wash well. What is best to use and how 
shall I make them ?—MarGaret. 

Striped or fancy gingham is as nice a texture as 
you could find for the purpose; it is thin, both 
sides aliké and washes well. Cut it similarly to 
an outside skirt but less wide; do not think 
because it is an underskirt it is necessary to have 
either a shaped band, gathers, or a number of 
plaits: the waist and hips should fit quite as 
smoothly as an upper skirt. A very pretty way 
of cutting is to make the plain part cease at 
about 13 inches shorter than the length required, 
which complete by a straight cut flounce, tucked 
above the hem, sathered at the upper edge and 
joined to the skirt by a cording made of the mate- 
rial over piping cord. The back of the seam 
must be made neat by a strip of the gingham. 
This will set well and always keep its shape when 
laundered. The skirt itself should be in five 
pieces—four gores and a front width. 
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TRADE MARK 


For Hor Drinks, Soups, Sauces 
and Entrees. Has the full 
flavor of fresh asparagus, appe- 
tizingly seasoned. With Aspa- 
rox it is possible to have As- 
paragus for seasoning purposes 


the entire year. 


Asparox retains all the well- 
known beneficial properties 
of asparagus and beef. 


FULL DIRECTIONS ON 
EACH BOTTLE 
Sold by all Drug- 
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in two sizes, 
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Tomato - 
Bouillon | 


A piquant relish for preparing 


Oyster Cockraits, Hor 
Drinks anv Boulton. 


It should not be confounded 
with table catchup and simi- 
lar preparations, as it is not 
only a tempting relish, but 


a choice tomato stock. 
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Sizes, 25¢. 
and 75¢. 
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Rich 
$4.00 
Pattern 
Hat Only 


$1.95 ¢ 


Send 25 cents nhs we & a to your nearest express 
office, express paid, this rich Velvetta Hat exactly 
like above cut. Made of materials especially imported 
by us. The hat is Hand Made of the very finest of Im- 
ported Velvetta laid in graceful folds, the rim being 
covered with Fine Tucks. Between the crown and rim 
isa draping of pure silk taffeta carried around and 
forming a hanging trimming at the back. A very 
handsome Imported Black Hackle Breast held 
in place by an imported cut steel buckle forms the 
side trimming. The side bandeau is finished off with a 
knot of Pure Silk Taffeta. The above cut is an exact 
copy of the hat and shows one of the very newest ideas 
modeled after a Paris pattern hat. You can order it in 
Black, Brown, Gray, Tan, Red, Blue or New Green. 

If you find the hat equal to or better than 7 can 
buy of your home milliner at from $4.00 to 85 00, yay 
the express agent $1.95 and wear the most } awd 
for all occasions shown this season. 

nd 5 cents in stamps for the finest illustrated 
Millinery Art Catalogue ever issued. It tells how 
you can buy and wear the very newest Paris styles for less 
than half what you would ordinarily pay. e want an 
agent in every town. Milliners write for our special terms 


TODD, SMITH @ CO. 
51-53-55 Madison St., Chicago, Hil, 
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PAY AFTER YOU ARE CURED 


The above offer shows what confi- 
dence we have inour NEWMETHOD 
of treating Chronic Ailments in your 
No matter how you feel 





own home. 


or_what the ailment is, send at once 
for our FREE question blank and 
book. You are the judge who is to 
decide whether you are cured. We 


ask nothing for our services in case 
we fail to produce desired results. 


Address, 
OHIO HEALTH INSTITUTE 
\ Ashiey Block, Dept. 19 TOLEDO, OHIO 


RIDANS 


Tliere is scarcely any condition of mt rye that is not 
benefited by the occasional use of a A.N.S Tabule, 
and i the price, 10 for 5 cents, does ot sey reer from any 
justify any one in enduring ills that are easily 
j " ale by Druggists. 

Five-Cent packet is enough for an ordinary occasion. 
The family bottle, cat he contains a supply for a year. 
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WOMEN AT THE RACETRACK 


that woman had any very live in- 

terest at the races except us a casual 
but interested and enthusiastic visitor. The 
casual observer would probably remark that 
the sport seemed entirely appertaining to 
man. 

This is not so. Not in long. years has it 
been either in this or other English- 
speaking countries. In England and the colo- 
nies many women of prominence have been 
closely allied to the horse in all phases, and 
even in the United States Mrs. John M. Clay 
for years ran and managed the great Ashland 
stud farm, Mrs. J. B. Ferguson raises yearlings 
at the Kingston.Stud, and many women in the 
West are running horse ranches, 

Further than this, there are lady owners on 
the running turf. Mrs, L. Curtis owns Eu- 
genia Burch, the famous two-year-old filly 
who won the Produce Stakes of $10,000 at 
Brighton Beach this summer, as well as other 
important races. Mrs. Frank Farrell’s horse 
The Musketeer recently broke the world’s 
running record for seven-eighths of a mile. 
Mrs. Redfern (mother of the midget jockey) 
and a number of others own and run horses 
to a much greater extent than any one dreams 
of. All of this while more or less hampered 
by the ‘‘man end” of the business. A 
woman may own horses and run them, but 
she cannot train them. She would scarcely 
be permitted on the dirt track to train her 
own horses, and would probably be asked 
for the trainer’s badge, which has not yet 
been issued to a woman. She might, and 
does, direct all operations from the paddock 
or club-house balcony, but she must have a 
trainer who is a man, and he poses as the 
master in about all but paying the bills. Not 
until quite recently has woman’s name ap- 
peared on the programme and in the entry 
lists. 

It is the custom in England to register 
colors and make entries under the name of 
**Mr, So-and-So,’? as also do several gentle- 
men, the noted owner of Apology (the hand- 
some Oaks winner), ‘‘Mr. Launde,’’ being the 
Rev. Mr. King of Ashby-de-la-Launde. In 
this country we have ‘‘Mr. Chamblet,’’ a 
well-known Bostonian who does not care to 
race in his own name; and this year, also, 
two well-known young matrons of social 
prominence became jealous of their hus- 
bands’ good luck with a very small stable 
and registered themselves as ‘‘Mr. Roslyn,”’ 
with the astute John E. Madden as trainer, 
buyer and general adviser. 

Passing to the woman as a spectator and a 
speculator, the sex line is still drawn some- 
what tightly. A club member at any of the 
important Eastern racing or turf clubs has the 
privilege of free admission for one or two ladies 
on his membership ticket to club-house or track 
privileges. Saratoga is the only exception; 
this year the club members paid for their la- 
dies. This courtesy passed, the paddock is 
open to her inspection, but the betting ring 
is closed. There is a gallery where she can 
overlook the modern maelstrom, but it is for- 
bidden ground for her feet. Two years ago at 
Brighton Beach a very well-dressed and rather 
attractive, modest girl, with a pair of field- 
glasses swung round her shoulders, demurely 
meandered into the ring and allowed herself 
to be pushed around, trodden on and shoul- 
dered without mercy—as are the men all the 
time—taking in the sights, until the Pinkerton 
officer caught sight of her and politely escorted 
her beyond the limits of the Forbidden Land. 
When the woman bets she does so through 
an accredited commissioner, who visits her 
at her seat in grand-stand or club-house, or 
she does it through male friends. Most regu- 
lar woman visitors prefer to manage their own 
business through a commissiouver, These are 
a number of men who work under a superin- 
tendent, and are held responsible to Lim for 
honesty and correctly quoting prices, making 
collections and for general civilify. So soon 
as the betting opens in the great ring on any 
race these men come along with a programme 
on which is marked the quotations of the ring 
in duplicate. Any woman wishing to make a 
wager asks what price the favored horse is 
and hands her money to the agent. He 
marks the amount of the desired wager on 
her programme and in his own book, and 
goes off with that and several other commis- 
sions. Later he returns and advises the 
speculator what has been done in her be- 
half. If she loses, of course the money is 
gone. If she wins, he collects and brings it 
to her. 

It would seem from this description that 
she has much the best of it. She has not to 
wrestle round a crowded ring, filled with ex- 
cited; half crazy people, who almost tear the 
clothes off one’s back, but. sits and takes the 
world and life easy. She pays a high price 
for the ease, and she knows it. The commis- 
sioner works one of several ways. This 
knowledge must be entirely sub rosa, as the 
smart dealing would be promptly denied by 
the interested parties. The prices quoted to 
the women in the grand-stand are seldom so 
good as those to be obtained by a personal 
visit to the ring. That is to say, if a horse 
s 2 tol in the ring and a $10 bet would win 


A T FIRST GLANCE it would not seem 


so, 


$20, the woman’s quotation will probably be 
8 to 5, or a win of $16 for the same risk. 
This is due to a variety of causes. It may be 
that the individual commissioner is a very 
clever youth and manages so as to stand to 
make $4 for himselfon that particular bet 
with nothing to lose. It may be that the 
book with which he does the bulk of his 
business in the ring—for a consideration, of 
course—makes a slightly shorter price to 
cover the honorariu it may or may not be 
paying the commissioner, or some one con- 
nected with him, for the business brought. 
Whichever way it may be in any individual 
ease certain it is that very seldom does the 
woman receive the best of the quotations 
where the horse selected is believed by the 
cognoscenti to have a chance of winning. 

It has frequently occurred that the commis- 
sioner has thought the horse selected to have 
such a poor chance that he has ‘‘held the bet 
out,” or, in other words, simply placed the 
amount in his pocket, to keep it if the horse 
lost, letting the fair bettor believe it had been 
placed with a responsible bookmaker. This 
scheme is all right so long as the horse loses; 
but occasionally he wins, and then there is 
trouble. The poor devil of a commissioner 
has not the money handy, as a rule, to pay 
a $10 placed on a 50 to 1 shot, and so he 
either disappears, leaving the irate lady to 
settle with his chief, or he throws himself 
upon her mercy, and more generally escapes 
all except her terrible scolding. Most men 
would sooner bolt. If the case is taken to 
the higher officials, and investigation shows 
the transaction, the $10 placed in such a 
case is refunded, but not any part of the 
winnings paid. The average woman would 
sooner lose the whole thing than technicully 
win a 50 to 1 bet and then only be secured 
against loss. The lowest depths are not deep 
enough for the luckless man who takes such 
chances and fails. 

It used to be quite a joke as to the manner 
in which a woman selected her horses, and in 
those days there was truth in the assertion 
that she was widely governed by the attrac- 
tiveness of a name, the matching of the colors 
with her complexion, or the looks of the jockey 
riding. This is all a thing of the past. The 
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woman to-day may be erratic, she may insist | 
upon playing her horses to get third only, | 


instead of across the board—which means 
to win so much if they finish first, so much 
more for second and so much for third—and 
she may have curiously irrelevant ideas as to 
‘*form,’’ but she understands herself, and is a 
keen observer, knowing just what she is doing. 
This, of course, applies to the habitué, the 
woman the writer has known by sight by 
the score for long past, regular attendants 
at the track. 

It used to be said that a woman ‘‘hat- 
pinned’’ her choices, which means that she 
folded her programme and thrust a pin 
through it, playing the horses nearest the 
pinhole. Well, two summers ago at the 
Sheepshead fall meeting there was a race 
with six horses in it. A well-known racing 
man played three of the horses and not one 
of them came first, second or third at the 
finish, but his wife ‘‘hatpinned”’ the winner, 
Janice, at 15 to 1, and played it for her mod- 
est risk of $5. Then her husband threw his 
hands toward high heaven. 

To-day there is little caprice in the matter. 
The average regular woman attendant isa closer 
observer than the average man. If a horse 
last week lost a race through a bad start, she 
will not forget it to-morrow when the horse 
starts again, yet not one man in a score will 
remember it. In this way women certainly 
manage to strike a great number of long-priced 
horses, and they play them totally irrespective 
of what any one else may say or think—unless 
it may be another woman—and this is where a 
man would inevitably be thrown off his selec- 
tion by not being able to ‘‘stand the price,’’ 
in other words, the long quotation would scare 
him off because he would think the owner was 
not backing it and thus did not think the ani- 
mal had much chance. 

The average woman will get excited during 
arace. She will ‘root,’ which is to ery aloud 
directions to the jockey or to the horse itself; 
she will wriggle and scream until she is purple 
in the face, practically riding the horse men- 
tally to victory; she will make herself a hide- 
ous nightmare to every well-balanced man or 
woman in her neighborhood, and then when 
the race is over she will unblushiugly vow 
her horse was badly treated, that he was 
first or wherever it might be, but that the 
judges stole the race from him. She will 
be all but ready to go to the judges’ stand 
and have it out with them right there, and 
if the racing authorities are wise they will 
see to it that lovely woman gets no keener 
hold on the racing game than she has at 
present. 

It is bad enough with men. They, how- 
ever, can be controlled by adverse force if it 
comes to an issue. If a half-hundred women 
should get on the rampage some day over a 
disputed dead-heat decision, why, the gods 
help the judges and all standing in the way 
of the feminine avalanche. 

WILFRED P. POND. 
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N COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture 


was accidentally spilled on the back of the 
hand, and on washing afterward it was dis- 
covered that the hair was com letely removed. 


We named the new discovery MODENE. It is 
absolutely harmless, but works sure results, 
Apply fora few minutes and the hair disappears 
as if by magic. It Cannot Fail. If the 
growth be light, one application will remove it; 
the heavy growth, such as the beard or growth 
on moles, may require two or more applications, 
and without slightest injury or unpleasant feel- 
ing when applied or ever afterward. 
lodene supersedes electrolysis. 
Used by people of r and ded by 
all who have tested ‘ts merits 

Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing-cases 
(securely sealed), on "receipt of per 
bottle. Send money bv Istter, with your full 
address written plainlv. Fostage-stamps taken. 

LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 
MODENE MANUFACTURING CO. 
ept. 92, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Every Bottle Guaranteed 

(We Offer $1,000 for Failure or che Slightest Injury 
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C= perfume so closely resem- 
bles the fragrance of the liv- 
a violet that it is impossible to 
them apart. 
‘Smaallostalce original bot- * $4 
tle containing two ounces each § 
Sold at first-class establishments 
Write for tree sample to 
Ed. Pinaud’s Importation 
46 E, 14th aa York 





























 Oxydon 


Here is a fac-simile ¢ 
of the marvellous little @_. 
instrument— Oxydo- 
nor—the_ absolute 
master of disease. In it is 
embodied Nature’s Law for 
the ‘healing of the Nations. ” 
It creates in the body an affinity for 
oxygen, anes the vital air to be 

absorbed by the entire body, and in 
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character from the ey, mat Mann | 
process, bringing a healthful ter 
ancy which makes “ life worth liv- 
ing.”? No medicines or } 
works while you rest or sleep, 

Mrs. Seger data fied egg 
ton, D. C.. 
Oxydonor Be a great Porson for 
chronic dyspepsia, sick headache 
= eualge 

Catone F. Low, Resident 

e.. oF London, Liverpool and Globe 
Tnsurance Co., New Orleans, La., writes 
“ cheerfully ite 0h your Oxydonor. é shall aiways 
Bese 4 debted 0 fi 

Mr. Geo, F. Nixon, 108 Wall St., a “York, says: 
“Since the late Dr. Wm. Nephew King cured my wife 
with Oxydonor I have never been without one or more 
Oxydonors.” 
One Oxydonor will serve the whole family and last a life- 
time. , Beware of dangerous imitations. 

* H. SANCHE & CO 

61 Fifth St., Detroit, Mich, 

2268 St. Catherine St., 
Montreal, Can. 
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IMPROVE YOUR CHANCES IN LIFE BY A 
KNOWLEDGE OF ADVERTISING 


It is conceded that an advertising training is of more practi- 
cal value to the young man of today thin han a college education. 
Advertising is to business what the c' Coan are to literature. 
oe teach ad-writing by mail. If you have ordinary edu- 
cation, common sense, and sufficient ambition and energy to 
devote a half hour a day to this modern, fascinating calling, 
you can fit yourself to earn $25.00 to $100 a week as so many 
others have dove during the past five ‘pes 
Remember this is the original school you hear so much about. 
The oldest, biggest, and most substantial institution of its kind 
in the world. If you enroll with the Page-Davis Co., you are not 
not being | upon. That explains 
why merchants throughout the country to-day say “I want a 
Page-Davis Man.’ Our prospectus mailed free on request. 
PAGE-DAVIS CO., Suite 19, 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago, or 
Room 1519, 150 Nassau St., New York. 








“DEARBORN JUNIOR” 
TYPEWRITER TABLE 
CABINET 


“Made of golden oak, handsome finish, 

The cheapest, handiest and most 
serviceable piece of office furniture 
made, Sold on approval for $10, 
charges prepaid east of the Rockies. 
Use it 30 days; if not satisfacto 
return it at our expense, and we wil il 
refund your money. Write for illus- 
trated catalogue of the famous Dear- 


born Cabinets. 
DEARBORN DESK COMPANY - - _ Birmingham, Ala. 
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was made in one year. Demand is increasing. Easily 

grown and hardy everywhere in the United States and Can- 

ada. Can be grown in small gardens as well as on farms. 

Most profitable crop known. Spe roots and seeds 

for sale. Send four cents to help and get our 

complete book telling all about this ap ae v ‘ul GINSENG. 
CHINESE-AMERICAN GINSENG CO. 


Department B JOPLIN, MO. 




























Parker’s Hair Balsam 

Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
og Fails to Restore Gray Hair 


to its 
Cures ie iseases and hair falling. 
‘ 50c. and $1.00 at Druggists. 
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WOMEN IN NEW YORK’S 
POLITICAL CAMPAIGN 


“ HE GENU-INE politicians of this coun- 
I try are the wimmen folks.”’ 

This was the text of the maiden 
political speech of one William 8. Devery, ex- 
chief of police of the metropolis, in opening 
his campaign for the leadership of the Ninth 
District of New York, a position of political 
importance a trifle less important than that 
of mayor of the city. 

“Get the wimmen a-fightin’ for us,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘and somethin’s’ doin’. Not that we 
got any use for Carrie Nations in this here 
district—for every saloon’s goin’ to be wide 
open and you’re all goin’ to drink on me. If 
the wimmen folks could vote it'd be a cinch to 
the finish. Take care of the wimmen first off, 
and they’ll lead the men to the right votin’ 
ticket at the primaries.” 

With this declaration, by the most distine- 
tively unique character iu the politics of New 
York State, began what has been, in certain 
respects, the most spectacular and most re- 
markable campaign recorded in the political 
history of the city. 

It is not the provinee of this story to tell of 
all the Deverys of the country, but of that 
particular William S. Devery, who, not many 
months ago, was chief of police of New York; 
who ‘‘resigned’’ by request of the citizens; 
who retired a millionaire, though his salary 
never exceeded $6,000 per annum; who re- 
solved to make a fight for the Tammany 
leadership of the Ninth District, which means 
a fight for Czar-like power, the control of con- 
tracts for all public work, the giving of sal- 
aried ‘‘jobs’’ to the ‘‘faithful’’; who is dis- 
owned by Tammany and denied the confi- 
dence of the Democratic party, and who yet 
aspires to succeed Richard Croker as the 
leader of Tammany Hall. 

One of Devery’s first acts in behalf of the 
‘‘wimmen folks and kids’? was to employ a 
corps of physicians, as one would hire a lot 
of tinware menders—by the week—to take 
care of the sick babies and whosoever in the 
district was ill. To the seriously ill he sent 
trained nurses. If the patient died, Devery 
footed the funeral bills, sending around a line 
of hacks one block long, whether needed or 
not, to take the mourners to the cemetery. 
Thus two birds were killed by this process. 

He appointed a committee, called ‘‘Dev- 
ery’s Deaconesses,’’ to canvass the district 
daily in search of the distressed, the ragged, 
the hungry. This work needed not the meth- 
ods of Sherlock Holmes, for the Ninth is one 
of the poorest metropolitan districts. Grocer- 
ies, meat, milk, coal, shoes, were sent to the 
addresses reported by the ‘‘Deaconesses.’’ 
When a deaconess reported less than thirty 
cases a day, Devery threatened her with dis 
missal from office, requesting her in his most 
polite way to ‘‘get a move on and hand out 
more tips touchin’ on unfortunates,”’ 

Having provided for the material needs of 
the women and children, Devery now began 
satisfying their esthetic cravings. He enter- 


THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL 


Few People Know How Useful it is in Pre- 
serving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is 
the safest and most efficient disinfectant and 
purifier in nature, but few realize its value 
when taken into the human system for the 
same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at all, 
but simply absorbs the gases and impurities 
always present in the stomach and intestines 
and carries them out of the system, 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after smoking, 
drinking or after eating onions and other odo1- 
ous vegetables, 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves the 
complexion, it whitens the teeth and further 
acts as a natural and eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which collect 
in the stomach and bowels; it disinfects the 
mouth and throat from the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form or 
another, but probably the best charcoal and 
the most for the money is in Stuart’s Absorb- 
ent Tozenges; they are composed of the 
finest »owdered Willow charcoal, and other 
harmles antiseptics in tablet form or rather 
in the corm of large, pleasant tasting lozenges, 
the charcoal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon 
tell in a much improved condition of the gen- 
eral health, better complexion, sweeter breath 
and purer blood, and the beauty of it is, that 
no possible harm can result from their con- 
tinued use, but on the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the hen- 
efits of charcoal, ‘says: ‘‘I advise Stuart’s Ab- 
sorbent Lozenges to all patients suffering from 
gas in stomach and bowels, and to clear the 
complexion and purify the breath, mouth and 
throat; I also believe the liver is greatly bene- 
fitted by the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, and al- 
though in some sense a patent preparation, yet 
I believe I get more and better charcoal in Stu- 
art’s Absorbent Lozenges than in any of the 
ordinary charcoal tablets,”’ 
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What Could Be More Elegant Than 


A Cut Glass 
Lamp 


exquisitely cut in beauti- 
ful design, with every 
facet reflecting the light 
in prismatic colors, and 
shedding a soft, subdued 
white light; yet thor- 
oughly practical? 
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Cut Glass Excels 


For sale by the leading dealer in your city. 


Our book ‘* Things Beautiful’? on request. 


The name Libbey on every article, 
——S—” 


THE LIBBEY GLASS CO., Dept. I TOLEDO, OHIO 
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r men of energy and character to act as representatives 
\pply to GAGE E. TARBELL,2 


* Vice President 


Send this coupon for particulars of such a policy issued at your age. 
THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, 120 Broadway, New York. Dept. No. 24 
Please send me information regarding an Endowment for $.....+....++ 
if teamed Ot «20 00cc0c0: cccces years of age. 
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tained them. He gave a ‘‘party,’’ an all 
day excursion, of which the like was never 
before heard of in New York. His guests 
numbered 18,000 women and children. Up 
the Hudson, on two steamers, three tugs and 
five barges, the host carried his party, to- 
gether with 3,000 nursing bottles, 8,000 
quarts of milk, 5,000 pounds of corned beef, 
a couple of hundred hams, 500 heads of cak- 
bage, twenty pounds of chicory, and 14,000 
bags of popcorn; not to speak of a Himalaya 
of ice cream, whole vats of mustard and cat- 
sup, a cargo of onions, and a supply that cre- 
ated a corner in Ninth District pies. 

The guests on this excursion were enter- 
tained by three vaudeville troupes, four brass 
bands, half a dozen bag pipers, accordeon play- 
ers and harmonica experts, and a glee club 
composed of striking coal miners. A special 
life-saving crew guarded the boat rails, ‘*It 
was the biggest ever,’’ said Devery, referring 
to the excursion. 

The big chief’s next move for the enter- 
tainment of the. women and children was to 
charter one of the largest theatres in town— 
the American—wherein continuous perform- 
ances were given three days in the week from 
noon to midnight. 

While placating the’ women, while feeding 
the children tons of stick peppermint, Devery 
did not forget the men. From the beginning 
of things, in the middle of July, his battle-cry 
to the men could be heard above the tumult of 
clambakes, the din of district mass-meetings, 
the hissing of bursting fireworks, the rasp 
of Eighth Avenue oratory, the uproar ac- 
companying the raising of a banner at the 
Four Corners Club, the babble of a barbe- 
cue, and the howls that followed the Chief’s 
elephantine efforts to catch the greased |] ie ype to eee eae ec ae 
pig. in vain. Asa special inducement, for 81.00, (your 

When his presence was not required at only expense) which will not cover our sent of - 
headquarters, or at a ‘“‘chowdering”’ of the weeks’ jade aos Fe (an: ones tor Plans, Organ, 
Jolly Pipers, or at a baseball game between Banjo, Guitar, Violin or Mandolin. As 
the Ninth District street cleaners and the ote sh Sy ay Me Ey as ae Sest efforts will be 
brewery stablemen, or at a saloon riot, Dev- given. All we expect of you after taking the Course 
ery could be found at the “Pump.” The || ite tll sour frends exactly what you think. Tn 
Pump is to Devery what the Amen corner ||} vanced pupil. You need not know anything about 
of the Fifth Avenue Hotel is to Thomas C. aw aac ag — you to play any of 
Platt; what the centre table in the café of the j ; 

Democratic Club once was to Croker. The 
Pump is Devery’s pulpit, or rostrum, whence 
he dispenses wisdom, issues orders to his 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
aides, makes promises to all comers. Here 


19 N. E. Union Square, New York, N. Y. 
Instruments Supplied Lowest Prices Cash or Credit 
he promised a job to ‘‘every one in the push,”’ 
were he elected, and also to the general pub- 


lic promised a recreation pier, free public 
baths, a free hospital and dispensary, a free 
**readin’ ’’ room and a perennial free lunch. 
The Pump is just an ordinary city water hy- 
drant, located at the corner of Eighth Avenue 
and Twenty-eighth Street. 

Mere man was denied the pleasures of the 
Hudson River excursion and of the theatrical 
shows, but on Labor Day came the turn of 
the men. A vacant lot in the Ninth near the 
river front was named Devery Park for the 
occasion of a monster barbecue. Here a huge 
charcoal fire was built, over which two whole 
beeves, each weighing nearly a ton, were 
roasted. Here a thousand kegs of beer were 
set up on “‘horses’’ as close together as the 
trees in an orchard, so that no man could get 
so drunk that he could not reach at least one 
spigot that would let loose still more of the 


LEARN TO PLAY 


‘Diamonds 
Any Instrument mai 


ON CREDIT 


E OPEN hundreds of Confidential Charge 
Accounts every business day, for Dia- 
mond rings, pins, brooches, studs, lock- 
ets, cuff links, earrings, etc., and high 
grade Watches. At least three-fourths of these 
accounts are with persons who had consider- 
ed Genuine Diamondsa Rory! beyond their 
oe gt they read our new booklet “HOW 
EASILY YOU CAN WEAR "AND OWN A Dia- 
MOND. ad It answers every question, and shows 
every honest person who proposes to act in good 
faith, how he or she may select a Diamond or 
Watch from our half-million dollar stock, have it de- 
livered at once and pay for itin a series ‘of such easy 
monthly payments that the small amounts required to meet 
them are hardly missed from the most modest salary or income. 
¢ Buying a Diamond is not an extravagance—it is an investment in 
the most valuable, stable, and quickest cash-producing luxury in the 
world, The highest European authorities assure us that Diamond values will increase at least twenty percent within a 
year. They will pay better than savings banks, bounds, mortgages, life insurance or real estate. Our Liberal Credit System 
provides an ideal method for saving money, for you can make your payments just as you would put aside a little of your 
earnings each month in asavings bank. You get far greater interest returns from the constantly increasing value of 
Diamonds—you aiso get the daily dividend of pleasure and prestige which comes to every Diamond weurer. 
¢ We send Diamonds direct to your home or place of business for your inspection. You do not obligate yourgelf to buy, 
neither do yeu pay one penny until you have fully examined the article sent and are entirely satisfied with it. We pay 
all express charges—-No expense or risk attached to you in any way. 
¢ We are one of the largest and oldest huzses inthe United States (Est. 1858) and do by far the largest Diamond Credit 
business in the world. You can satisfy yourself of our responsibility by inquiring of your local banker. He will refer to 
his Den’s or Bradstreet’s book of commercial ratings and tell you that no house stands higher in credit, reliability or 
promptness, and that our representations may be accepted without question. 
¢ Ovr prices are from ten to twenty percent lower than you will be asked for spot cash by the ordinary retail jeweler— 
this is possible from the fact that we are direct importers and sell a thousand Diamonds where the retail 
jeweler sells one. 
< We want to send you our new booklet which explains all. It shows you how 
the largest houses in one of the largest cities of the world; how you can buy a 
for the fu!i amount originally paid; how you can wear a fifty- ‘dollar Diamond at a cost of less 
how we can give the strongest written guarantee with every Diamond, that a responsible hous 
of other facts which make our book worth its wéightin gold to any intending purchaser. 
prompt mailing of a copy from the first edition, and address Dept. F. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO., DIAMOND IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURING JEWELERS 
DEPT. F, 92, 94, 96 and 98 STATE STREET. Opposite MARSHALL FIELD & CO., CHICAGO, ILL., U. 8. A. 


Pearline 
for washing 
Blankets 


Pearline saves at every point 


K 24, ——__« Coarse things easily washed 


Iby delicatewomen. Fine things safely 
ashed by strong women. No care necessary. 


most of the rubbing 





Bg 
Ghe Piano, Organ, 
Guitar, Violin, Banjo 
and Mandolin 


We teach Instrumental 
Music, Harmony, Compo- 
sition and Orchestration, 
by mail only, and 
guarantee success. You 
need not know one thing 
about music when begin- 
ning to learn by our 
} method. Every feature 
from the very simplest to 
; the most complicated ex- 
fF ecution is made so easy 
and interesting that any- 
one can now learn with- 
out years of tedious study 
and great expense. 


‘Am more and more pleased with the 
fully per- 





‘ou can establish a credit with one of 
iamond and exchange it years after 

than ten cents per week; 
Tr issued, and hundreds 
Write to day to insure the 


One minister writes: 
instruction as each succeeding lesson comes, and am 
suaded I made no mistake in becoming a pupil.” 
Praker, of Port Huron, Mich... writes: if bine nothing but good 

He is now taking his third term. 
The most competent and practical 
Fifth year of 


words to say for your school.’ 
His wife is also a pupil, 
instructors are at the head of each department. 
success. Terms only } regular charges, 


SPECIAL OFFER 


We want someone in your locality to know about 
our school; as pupils make our best advertisements 







































There are many commendable hair preparations; 
but none of them seem to possess the vital prin- 
ciples, which have made the Seven Sutherland 
Sisters ‘‘Scalp Cleaner and Hair Grower”’ so 
famous. The Scalp Cleaner makes an ideal 





ALTA MILL SHOWING AERIAL TRAM, 





shampoo. It produces a rich creamy é 

lather, which thoroughly cleanses the frothing beverage. And here came 15,000 ; 3 

hair and removes every particle of scale men to feast. and drink. IT’S A MINE in the San Juan Re- 
and dandruff, it is more economical and Mounted on a brewery wagon, Devery ad- | {| gion, Colorado, owned by THE ALTA 


MINES COMPANY. January ist its 
$100,000 mill will be treating One 
Hundred Tons of Ore a Day. Ship- 
ments now being made to smelters. 
Nearly a Mile of developmental tun- 
nels completed. Indebtedness of 


dressed his guests, reminding them that he, 
too, was once a ’longshoreman, that he 
once wore a red shirt (tremendous applause) 
and pushed a hand truck and swung a bale- 
hook. His guests shouted themselves hoarse, 
calling their host “‘the greatest ever.’’ One 
of the speakers who introduced Devery—one $514,000 has been reduced to $125,= 
of the M.D.’s hired by the week to attend the 000. To pay a portion of this, the 
sick of the Ninth—declared Devery a greater Company offers full-paid stock at a 
man than Carnegie, ‘‘for Carnegie gives only |{ low figure. No promoter stock. 
books—which poor men cannot eat—while Big | | Booklet Free. Write to us. 


Bill fills the dinner pails.” WIN. J. MORGAN 2 FINCK 


A day, however, that marked the apotheo- 
sis of Devery was the day when both the men \_ 412 Pa st Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


and the women and children had a ‘‘gran’ 
spree’’ all together. It was ‘‘Devery Day” 
at Rockaway Beach. As usual, everything 
was free—car fare, frankfurter sausage, milk, 
beer, merry-go-rounds, dime museums, were 
‘on Devery.”’ 

The women of ‘‘the Ninth’’ gave his name 
to their offspring and kept him busy attend- 
ing christenings. The parents of every child 
thus named received from the godfather a 
ticket good for five dollars’ worth of goods at 
the district furniture dealer’s. On the day 
Devery opened free-ice stations on eight dif- 
ferent street corners, many of the holders of 
credit tickets exchanged them for ice-chests 
—never having possessed, previously, any- 
thing better suited to the purpose than ‘the 
use of a tub on the fire escape. 

One of the labor unions formally endorsed 
Devery’s candidacy, publicly urging ‘‘all resi- 
dents of the Ninth, male and female, to work 
for him and elect him.’’ Simultaneously a 
prominent clergyman calls upon the women 
of the Ninth District to follow the example of 
the women of the French Revolution, and 


far superior to any good soap, wash or 
shampoo. 

The Hair Grower will positively grow 
hair where the least particle of life ex- 
ists in the dying hair root. Its rapid life- 
giving qualities are unequalled. It is re- 
freshing, soothing, and makes and keeps 
the hair as soft as silk. For two decades 
these preparations have been making 
strong, steadfast friends. Today over 
28000 dealers in the U. S. alone, are sell- 
ing them with steadily increasing de- 
mands—evidently good evidence of just 
merit. Ask your dealer about it or ad- 
dress Seven Sutherland Sisters, 18 
Desbrosses Street, New York City. 

It’s never too late to learn 


‘It’s the Hair- not the Hat 


That makes a woman attractive 


TO FAL Years 


Reduce Your Weight 3 to 5 Pounds a Week 


your flesh to the desired weight, you can it. You 
will not become stout again. Your face and fg tire = 
be well shaped, your skin will be ‘clear and handso. 
you will feel years poeeete.. Ailment of the heart and 
other vital organs will be c . Double chin, Peavy, 
abdomen, flabby cheeks ‘and other disagreeable e 
dences of obesity are remedied speedily. All patients 
receive my apo attention, whether bein “ss Treated 

by mail or in person; a ro eee poor is - rey con- 
mony eagle Treatment ond hag sex. ied en- 
velo ines no o differ: 
ence. Satisfaction on Send for my new book 
on obesity: its cause a will ‘onvince you. 


HENRY C. BRADFORD, M. D. 
24 East 23d Street New York 


























is known around the world. 


The H. & R. Single Gun is perfect in 
model and construction and the simplest 


“take down” gun made. Illustrated Cat- 
alog tells about our complete line—free. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
, Worcester, Mass. 
Makers of H. & R. Revolvers. 
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I know you want to reduce your weight, but probably 
you think it impossible or are afraid the remedy is 
worse than the disease. Now, let me tell you that not 
only can the obesity be reduced: in a short time, but 

our face, form and complexion will be improved, and 
i heaith you will be wonde Dard benefite I am a 
regnlar poy physician, having made a 
specialty o this subject. Here is what I will dofor you: 
First, I send you a biank to fill out; when it comes, I 
forward ative we <s’ treatment. You make no radical 
change in your food, but eat as much or as often as you 
please. No bandages or tight lacing. No harmful drugs 
nor sickening pills. The treatme: nt can be taken pri- 
vately. You willlose from 8 te 5 pounds weekly 
according to age and condition of body. At the end 33 
five weeks you are to report to me and I will send fur- 
ther treatment if necessary. When you have reduced 
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DR. RIVARD’S SYSTEM OF HOME 


IM CFEASE TREATMENT for women will increase your 


weight 10 to 25 pounds. Quick. safe. sure, 
YOUR 


nothing like it ever offered before. Brings 
natural perfection to the form. Moderate cost. 
W IG HT Send 4c. stamps, for particulars in plain sealed 
E envelope. Tue T.S. Rivarp Co., Detroit, Mich, 





brings good returns if invested in a 
MAGIC LANTERN or Stereoptieon for 


A SMALL 
CAPTTA. SS. 


McALLISTER Mfg. Opticians, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 





march through the streets with pokers on 
their backs to show that they oppose the 
army of women who wear the Devery button, 
and who are working for “‘the Reign of Evil, 
Satan and Sin.” 





ANTI» BUNION PLASTERS CURE “BUNIONS. 
Nothing else will. For 10c we mail a sample plaster and 
a handsome 20 p. illustrated booklet on ‘‘How to Have 
Easy Healthy Shapely Feet.” It treats of the hygiene of 
the feet, the cure of bunions, the — and removal 
of corns, anarOeine toe nails, etc. Addres: 

FOOT REMEDY CO., Suite 537, 59 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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J. H. Wright, winner 1-mile Run 


METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION ATHLETIC GAMES OF THE A.A. U., 


METROPOLITAN A. A. U. GAMES 


THE annual field meet of the Metro- 
politan Association of the A. A. U. 
was held at Celtic Park on August 30, 
and the athletes of the Knickerbocker 
Athletic Club showed that the financial 
difficulties and lack of interest payments 
on mortgages did not affect their mus- 
cular ability or speed; for they won the 
trophy by 54 points to N. Y. A. C.’s 
521g and Pastime’s 51. De Witt of 
Princeton, representing the Knickerbockers, added to his 
laurels by beating out Flanagan in the hammer, and Mitchell 
took another fall out of the N. Y. A. C. man in the 56-pound 
weight. 





NATIONAL TENNIS 


On Monday, August 25, the second 
week of Newport tennis, Huntington 
continued for a time against Whitman 
the very excellent work he had per- 
formed on Saturday in putting out Lit- 
tle. The two men played along evenly 
until the set ran into a deuce set, and 
even at this point, when every one was 
expecting Whitman to pull it out, Hunt- 
ington proved himself the better of the 
two and won the set 10—8. After this, however, Whitman 
improved, and Huntington, while not going off rapidly, was 
manifestly not in as good condition as his opponent, and 
he finally lost the set 6—4. After this it was all over with 
the veteran, while Whitman was coming more rapidly, with 
the result that Huntington was beaten 6—1, 6—2. 

Ware put up a less satisfactory game when he met H. L. 
Doherty than when facing Dr. Pim. He by no means had 
his courts or net as well gauged, and played with far less 
confidence and dash. The result was that, although he 
played gamely in the first set and stuck to his work man- 
fully, he finally lost 9—7. Thereafter the younger English- 
man had his own way and won two more sets 6—1, 6—2. 

On Tuesday, the Casino courts were crowded with some 
three or four thousand people anticipatory to seeing Malcolm 
Whitman, the best tennis player America has produced, de- 
feat R. F. Doherty in the same way that he had beaten him 
less than a month ago on the courts of the Crescent Athletic 
Club, Bay Ridge. 

As the two men walked out on to the courts, Whitman 
looked a little drawn. There was a distinct advantage in 
one of the courts, and the Englishman, having won the toss, 
elected to take that court, and Whitman began to serve. 





From the moment he swung his racket the first time it was° 


manifest that he was extremely nervous. Doherty, on the 
other hand, began far more strongly than he has in any of 
his important matches since he has been here. There was 
none of that feeling out gradually before putting on pace and 
depth, and he took the first game with 4 points to Whitman’s 1, 
On his own service he repeated the same score. On Whit- 
man’s service he secured the next game with 5 points to 
Whitman’s 3, and by this time the crowd was silent with 
consternation. Five straight games the Englishman took, 
Whitman securing but 7 points in the five games to the 
Englishman’s 21. Then Whitman succeeded in getting a 
game, but Doherty ran out the next one and took the set 
6—1. The second set began with a deuce game, which 
Whitman finally pulled out. The second was also a deuce 
game, where Whitman again pulled it out. He was playing 
much more strongly and with more confidenée, and the crowd 
began to breathe more easily. Not until the fourth game did 
the Englishman come to the front. Whitman took the fifth, 
and had four games to the Englishman’s one. Doherty 
took the sixth, making it 4—2; but Whitman took the 
next, which gave him practically a commanding lead, as the 
game was going by service. He finally ran out the set, 
Doherty getting but three games, although the points were 
far more evenly divided than on the previous set. With the 
match one set apiece, both men braced to sétule the, issue. 
The heat was beginning to tell on both men, but Whitman 
especially seemed growing lifeless. He took the first game, 
but Doherty captured the next two. Whitman struggled 
hard and gamely, however, and took the following two 
games, thus giving him a lead of three to two, Then 
Doherty came very strongly once more, taking the next two 
games decisively, allowing Whitman but one point on each 
and turning the score in his favor at 4—3. Whitman wok 
the next, making it 4—all. But Doherty made it 5—4 with 
another impressive running out, with Whitman at only 15. 
Whitman fought hard on the next game, which ran up to 
deuce and vantage, but the Englishman was too determined 
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Knickerbocker Athletic Club Team, winners of Spalding Trophy 


for him and finally won it out and the set with it 6—4, giv- 
ing him a lead of two sets to one. When they came out after 
the rest there were still enthusiasts who hoped that the 
American would even it up by taking the fourth set, but 
Doherty was at his best, and soon had Whitman in trouble. 
He ran out the first two games with Whitman at 30, the next 
game with Whitman at love, the next with Whitman at 15, 
the next with Whitman at 30, and finished up a love set by 
taking the next, a deuce and vantage game! Whitman's 
friends were staggered by the ease with which the English- 
mal) put out the man who had beaten him so decisively 
only a few weeks earlier. 

But the surprise of the entire tournament followed on the 
next day. People haa gone home saying it was all up with 
the Americans, that Larned, the holder of the title, would be 
practically powerless against the game Doherty was playing, 
and the betting was all one way. As in Tuesday’s match, 
Doherty won the toss and gave Larned the service, choosing 
the west court. The match began with Doherty as cool and 
steady as ever, Larned a little nervous, and, although he won 
the first game, and played dashingly in the second, Doherty 
succeeded in securing the latter, and the games stood at 1—all. 
Then Doherty broke through Larned’s service, and the crowd 
began to feel it was all over with the American. Both play- 
ers began to make errors, and Doherty had the score 3—1. 
Larned worked up to the net in the tifth, and pulled out the 
game. Doherty took the sixth. Larned rushed to the net 
once more in the seventh, and scored the game, and in the 
eighth, by wonderfully good placing of Doherty’s service, 
brought the score to 4—all. The Englishman took the next 
game, and excitement was intense. Larned seemed to weaken 
under the pressure, however, and Doherty won the next and 
the set 6—4, 

Doherty was within a point of securing the first game when 
Larned began on this style of play and made the game deuce 
and won it. He took the second, and was going at his best, 
his shots both from the base line and at the net being simply 
marvellous. He took the third game at love, making the 
score 3—0, Although the Englishman secured the fourth 
game, he could not hold the pace. Larned took the fifth 
game, making the score 4—1, and followed it up with the 
sixth, scoring twice on the ball hitting the net and just run- 
ning over. Larned had the seventh game at 40—15, when 
Duherty, by a heroic effort, pulled it out, making the games 
5—2. But that was the despairing efort, aud Larned took 
the next game and the set 6—2. Larned took the first two 
games in the next set, but Doherty, by three pretty cross- 
court strokes, secured the third game, and repeated this by 
wiuning his service, making the games 2—all. Doherty 
seemed to be endeavoring to save himself and relying on 
getting the ball back rather than forcing himself. He had 
the fifth game within a stroke when Larned struck his best 
again, and ran five points in succession and the game. 

Confidence in Larned began to grow, and although Doherty 
started out in the lead in the next game, Larned brought-it to 
deuce. But the Englishman would not be denied, and finally 
ran out the game. The eftort told on him, however, and he 
was evidently quite near to collapse. Larned, meantime, real- 
izing the situation, was forcing the play as strongly as possi- 
ble, and giving the Englishman all the work he could. On 
these tactics he succeeded in winning out the next two games 
and the set 6—4. Then the players left the court for the rest 


of seven minutes, and on the return the Englishman seemed .- 


a bit freshened up, but Larned was far the stronger. The 
Englishman took the first game and started well on the sec- 
ond, but Larned brought it up to deuce and won out. Here 
Doherty showed more evidence of exhaustion, although he 
carried the third game to deuce. The American then won it 
aud had two games to the Englishman’s oue. 

Every one was on the tiptoe of expectation and nervous ex- 
citement; for when Larned plays well he plays very very well, 
and, like the little girl with the curl, when he is bad he is hor- 
rid. He was now at his best, and he worked through Doher- 
ty’s service, taking the fourth game and establishing a com- 
manding lead of 3—1. Doherty got the start on the next 
game, but Larned stubbornly fought it up to deuce. The 
Englishman, however, would not be held, and ran it out, 
making the score 3—2, still in favor of the American. 
Larned was not going off at all, however, and took the sixth 
game, making the score 4—2. Doherty, with defeat staring 
him in the face, went in bravely, and by excellent work 
secured the seventh game in spite of Larned’s service. 
When he repeated on his own service by taking the eighth 
game with Larned ge*ting no point at all, making the games 
4—all, the hearts of the Americans fell. Larned in his turn 
came back and took the ninth game, makirig the games 5—4, 
with Larned within a single game of the championship and 
victory over the invincible Doherty. But he could not take 
the next, Doherty playing with all the gameness that that 








Richard Sheldon, winner 16-!b. Shot Put 


HELD AT CELTIC PARK, AUGUST 30 


veteran has been credited with in all contests. Larned, 
however, took the next, and was once more within a game 
of victory. Larned on the next was within two strokes of 
the coveted success, when Doherty, like a bulldog, kept at it 
and won it out, making the game 6—all. But the American 
was far the stronger physically, and the Englishman’s bolt 
was shot! Larned ran out the next two games, the set and 
the match, and the crowd broke into wild applause. The 
defeated Doherty was broken physically by the strain, but he 
received the heartiest sympathy for his game fight. 


THE FUTURITY 


A WILD-EYED, roaring crowd of some 
forty thousand people choked with ex- 
citement at the moment when Savable 
and Lord-of-the-Vale went rushing 
under the wire so nearly Jevel as to 
make the dollars hang upon the judges’ 
words. Three hundred thousand dol- 
lars hung on that dark muzzle that 

Savable had stuck out before him in that heart- breaking 
finish, and those who sometimes wonder why people go to 
horse races knew exactly the reason in those few seconds 
when hearts literally stood still and lost a beat as the two 
horses flashed by. The day and the crowd were all that 


one could wish, and the race was worthy of the conditions. 
John A. Drake, who nominated Savable for the race in 
January of 1900, reaped his reward. 
for Sheepshead Bay. 


It was a great day 


POLO 


PoInT JUDITH was no match for 
Westchester in the final game for 
the Brenton Reef cups at Newport, 
Monday, August 25. An unfortu- 
uate rain made the ground heavy, 
but it hardly could have affected 
the result. After their work against 
Myopia on Saturday, the Westches 
ters seemed to be well shaken to- 
gether, and might have been la- 
belled dangerous to any team. The 
Waterburys at times played fast polo and the general team 
work of Westchester was far better than that of Point Judith, 
the latter being broken up by enforced changes in the team. 
The score was 1216 to 5Y in favor of Westchester. 

On the 30th the Point Judiths enjoyed themselves at the 
expense of Westchester 3d by knocking no less than 20 goals 
on the polo field at Newport, while their opponents failed to 
score. This only goes to show that handicapping cannot 
entirely equalize certain conditions unless the handicap is 
so large as to make it impossible to simply carry the ball 
up and down the field fast enough in the allotted time. 

The match between Point Judith and Devon on Thursday, 
August 28, at Newport, found the Point Judiths playing fully 
up to their handicaps, earning 15 goals, while Devon could get 
but 2, resulting in a victory, therefore, for Point Judith, which 
carried a total handicap of 16 to Devon’s 6, by a score of 15 
to 12. Owing to an unfortunate accident to Spencer, it was 
necessary to finish up the game with three men on a side, 
Brooks retiring from the Point Judith team to balance the 
loss to Devon of Spencer. 

The semi-finals on August 29 for the Newport cups be- 
tween the two Westchester teams, like the game the day 
before, resulted in the disabling of one of the players. This 
time it was W. W. Keith, who, after losing a stirrup, con- 
tinued on and thus strained his leg. C. A. Munn took his 
place. The second team thereupon forced the play, and 
earned 9 goals, Westchester 1st securing but 3. One of 
the teams contained the two Burdens, Alfred Vanderbilt 
and Oliver Iselin, and carried a handicap of 9; the other 
team being made up of Martin, R. ©. Vanderbilt, Keith 
(later Munn) and Carter, carrying handicap of 3. 


BAR HARBCR HORSE SHOW 


Tue Horse Show at Bar Harbor 
filled the stand and paddock of the 


Robin Hood track with a brillian 
assemblage, and there were some 
excellent exhibits, notably that in 


pairs of over 15 hands, which Miss 
Cassatt won’ with Charmer and Claire 
over Mono and Rikwa; Sheriff and 
Faney, belonging to Edward Morell, 
Clarence Moore of Chevy Chase Hunt 





taking third place. 
Club made a good exhibit with hanters and hounds. 
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FIRST 


The web 
stretches. 


SECOND 


The patent 
graduated cord é 
ends stretch 
front and back. 


THIRD 
The patent 
sliding link takes 
the quick shoul- 

der motions. 
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comfortable. 
up your back. 





“ Everlastic. 


COLLIER’S WEEKLY 


«* It stretches from tip to tip’ 


CHESTER 


EVERLASTIC” 


SUSPENDER 


Suspender perfection is reached. Neat, dressy and 
No “harness” trappings to get out of order or slide 
Can be adjusted to fit any man—tall or short. 
When the elastic web has lost its stretch as ALL WEB WILL, our 
patent graduated cord ends will still give more stretch than 
a new pair of ordinary suspenders. 
are non-elastic and last forever. 
Not rust. 


OUR SPECIAL FREE OFFER! 


In spite of the expense we will mail /vee, on request, one 
of our full size Graduated Elastic V 
in second picture),with our handsome booklet. Test it. 


% let your dealer sell you something ‘‘just 
Please Don t as good” if you reall 
” He has them in stock or can easily get 
them. If he won’t, send us the retail price (50 cents) and 
we wil] send a pair postpaid. State color preference. 


CHESTER SUSPENDER CO. RoXsury. 


ROXBURY, 


We guarantee these statements. 


Canadian Factory, Brockville, Ont. 






The button-holes 
Metal parts will 






ord Ends (as shown 


want the Chester 
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Champagne 


is the king of all wines, in all lands, 
and among all peoples. 


Great 
Western 
Champagne 


put to every test known to connois- 
seurs has upheld its reputation as the 
peer in bouquet, flavor and every other 
respect of the foreign brands costing 
twice as much. I Ss PURE, and 
was given the Highest Award 
(A GOLD MEDAL) 

at the Paris Exposition in 1900 by 
the highest recognized authority in 
France. 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO. 
Sole Makers Rheims, N. Y. 


Sold by all respectable wine dealers. 








turers of 


The manufac- 


ALLIGATOR 


TURE FLUID (it makes tires leak-proof). 
advertisement and write at once. 
charges if you send 18 cents. 


| The Vim Company, $25 rin‘ 
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PUNCTUREPROOF-SELFHEALING 


BICYCLE TIRES 


Will give absolutely free one large can VIM PUNC- 


We pay express 


Cut out this 


Chicago 
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_ Next Door 
to the Sun 


Hl 


IE, 

=— The prey are quali- 
Ss ties of the Elgin Watch 
-' are perfect—next door 


to the sun. 
Elgin 
is the 
Watch Word 
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the world around, for 





accuracy and durability. 





Every Elgin Watch has the word ELGIN engraved on the works. 
Sold by every jeweler in the land. Guaranteed by the world’s 


greatest watch works. 


Send for illustrated art booklet—free. 


Elgin National Watch Company, Elgin, Illinois. 








stamps. 
We refer to The 


MEN’S HAT No. 1 
In soft,rough finish. Colors: Gray Boys’ and Women’s hats in every town in In smooth finish. Colors: Black, 


A 50-CENT HAT BY MAIL 


Either of these hats sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of 50 cents in cash, postal-order, or 
Money back if not satisfactory. 
First National Bank of 
Middletown, N. Y. 
turers and make the following offer to intro- 
duce these hats and our other lines of Men's, 


We are hat manufac- 





MEN’S HAT No. 2 
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FREE ROOF GARDENS FOR THE POOR 


By HENRY WILTON THOMAS, Author of “The Last Lady of Mulberry,” Etc. 


betterment of poverty’s lot has found 

several new and happy forms of ex- 
pression this summer. ‘The latest is free roof 
gardens with band concerts for children of the 
tenement world. Out of the town’s harvest of 
taxation it was decided recently to give back 
to the poor twenty-five thousand dollars in 
this way. Though small, the sum has proved 
adequate to give the undertaking a good start, 
for the tops of- the city’s schoolhouses are 
made to serve the purpose. On these airy 
planes, far above the buzz and inarticulate 
wail of the slums, the youngsters hold their 
high carnival of fun every night but Sunday. 

The doings on each roof are of a like glee- 
ful order. -Call a thousand urchins from any 
of the tenement quarters; turn them loose in 
the cool air, under the stars, where there is 
room *» romp and dance and shout and sing 
—yu will get the same astonishing result 
whether they hail from Little Hungary, Little 
Italy, Little Germany, or any of the other 
‘Little’? countries that live in the metropolis. 
Boys over twelve are not invited. They were 
at the outset; but it was found that the upper 
air did not soften their manners to the quality 
needful for good order. One of them tried to 
soften the nose of a director with his fist. 
From that moment the policy of a closed door 
was inaugurated. Now and then an excep- 
tion is made. This was the case one night 
when a Boy Over Twelve’ bent upon taking 
notes was admitted. With the chattering 
battalions of children, he was allowed to 
mount seven flights to the roof of a school- 
house that stands in the heart of the tene- 
ment jungle. 

At half-past seven the doors were thrown 
wide, but long before that hour the eager 
boys and girls began to assemble. They 
came from all points or from any school dis- 
trict. There is no restriction in this regard. 
Most of the girls were clad in a notably neat 
and becoming manner, with the East Side 
passion for color uncurbed, of course. But 
the boys were none too tidy, as a rule; many 
smaller ones were shoeless, and their raiment 
consisted of trousers and undershirt. If you 
kept your eyes on the ground you could see 
that not a few of-those little grimy feet had 
rags tied round them, telling of cuts from the 
stone and glass and what-not of the mean 
streets. Nowhere else did. such a remarka- 
ble throng ever wait to get into a roof gar- 
den. Two policemen tried to keep them in 
line. As well mght they have tried to keep 
chickens in line. By dint of much lung 
power and wrathful feints with their night- 
sticks, they formed them for a time into the 
semblance of a fow; but one end or the other 
was always breaking up, and the joke was on 
the big bluecoats. 

Some of the girls played little mothers, and 
lugged babies only a trifle smaller than them- 
selves, Others carried bottles of water or bits 
of bread, for on the roof refreshment of any 
kind is yet to be thought of and provided. 
When the municipal office of restoration to 
the workers is borne a step further free ice- 
cream and cake may be served. Here and 
there in the prattling company was a pair of 
mites keeping tight hold 6f hands, just as 
mother told them to. There was a bearded 
father with a sick baby in his arms, The 
children eyed him and looked their pity, for 
they knew that a boy with a beard and a 
baby of his own was too old to be let in. But 
the sentinels at the door shared the little ones’ 
pity, and let him pass when, the inrush began. 

It was a hot scamper up the staircase, every 
one making some gift to the vocal hubbub. 
The little mothers with their baby burdens 
were outstripped in the race. With each 
flight attained the air grew closer. At length 
au cooler breath fanned their faces, and they 
saw before them a picture of starry sky 
framed in the woodwork of a wide door. 


N EW YORK’S quickening thought for a 


Pell-mell they piled into the picture and out 
upon the broad esplanade of the roof, where 
a breeze was playing, and a brass band as 
well, About the music-stand chairs were 
placed, roped in from the promenade. Only 
a few mae for the seats. Most of them, as 
soon as their feet touched the tile pavement of 
the roof, joined in singing the popular song 
that the band gave forth. It was a mighty 
chorus of shrill voices: 
“On a Sunday afternoon, 
In the merry month of June, 
Take a trip up the Hudson or down the Bay, 
Take a trolley to Coney or Rockaway, 
On a Sunday afternoon 
You can see the lovers spoon; 
They work hard on Monday, 
But one day is fun-day— 
It’s Sunday afternoon.” 

From that moment no one thought of re- 
maining still a second except some small folks 
in the chairs, who were enchanted with the 
doings of the drummer, and the man with 
the sick baby. The drummer knew how to 
delight his admirers. By his side was a 
black bag that held an endless store of such 
wonders as cowbells, rackets, locomotive 
whistles and a reed that he could make ery 
like a baby. At unexpected moments he 
produced them and made them sound, and 
he seemed to enjoy the fun as much as his 
gleeful auditors. The band was a detach- 
ment of the Old Guard musicians. Mr, Bent, 
the leader, put himself in the hands of the 
children. They could have any tune that 
they called for, and there was never any lull 
in the demand. They flocked around the 
stand and clamored for such popular com- 


positions as ‘‘Rip Van Winkle,’ ‘*Stay in 
Your Own Back Yard,” ‘‘Ain’t Dat a 
Shame.”’ A warm favorite was ‘Smoky 


Mokes.’’ When they got that a grand cake- 
walk set in at once all over the place. The 
waltzes and polkas were stepped in a manner 
that showed the youngsters to be graduates of 
the sidewalk dancing academy that flourishes 
in every tenement district. The thumping 
melodies of Giovanni’s street piano is the 
music their feet are most accustomed to, 
but here was luxury from the instruments of 
men who played for the silked and jewelled 
dancers of the Old Guard Ball. When they 
are all in motion it is one of the sights of 
civilization. Twelve hundred sprites of the 


slums swirling, skipping, hopping, leaping, 
doing anything but stand still! [t was a 


wind-tossed chaparral of bare arms and legs 
abloom with flowery colors. 

A like scene is spread to the eye on several 
other school tops. It means that armies of 
children are drawn from the poisoned air of 
the squalid streets where life, as a grim joke, 
has destined them to live. Happy provision 
of the reform administration! 

At one stage of the romp it was attempted 
to clear the promenade that a foot-race might 
be run, but the policeman, the director and his 
two aids were unequal to the task. It was im- 
possible to keep the boys and girls off the 
track. The idea that the place is theirs to 
enjoy as they please has taken root, and they 
refused to be ordered about. A group of 
tumblers, let loose from the free gymnasium 
in the basement, turned flipflaps until they 
were tired, and nobody minded much. The 
important thing was to see that the band 
obeyed orders. 

At last came the patriotic airs that tokened 
the end of the evening’s delight. Hundreds 
of the children were able to sing the words of 
the ‘‘Star-Spangled Banner’’—no common 
achievement, these days. In the world of 
naturalization American citizenship is often 
taken quite solemnly, The band’s final strain 
was ‘‘Home, Sweet Home.’’ There was no 
mockery in the old tune, though it did signal 
the children’s return to their deplorable tene- 
ments. Instantly they were capering down- 
stairs as blithely as they had come up. 





THE GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK LAYS A HOSPITAL CORNERSTONE 
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the United States. Send for catalogue. Brown, Maple, Steel, and Pearl. 


MIDDLETOWN HAT CO., 48 MILL STREET, MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK 
The University System 


E E of Physical Culture 


Three eminent athletic instructors have prepared for usa complete system of physical 
culture for men. It provides for an all-round muscular development by exercising 
15 minutes in the morning and in the evening. No apparatus is used. is system 
is superior to other systems sold by advertising at prices ranging from $10.00 to 
$30.00. We will send the complete system free. Included in the same booklet 
are articles on diet, correct breathing, importance of good health to business men, etc. 


Reason For This Remarkable Offer 


We make this offer to reliable men and heads of families, to enable us to give them 
information regarding our ‘Library of Inspiration and Achievement,” edited by Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale, assisted by over one hundred associate editors and contributors. 
This library consists of ten handsome ‘volumes, among them being: “Success and 
How to Win It,” “Choosing a Career,’’ “Athletics and Health,”’ “Reading and Home 
Study,” and “Men of Achievement.”’ Send your name and address and 20 cents in 
stamps to pay expense of mailing and replying to inquiries, and we will send the 
entire system by return mail. When writing, kindly mention this paper. 


‘THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY (Dept. M) 
78 Fifth Avenue, N 


Mix, Brown Mix, and Black Mix. 











Governor Odell laid the cornerstone of the new hospital at Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., on August 29, 
dedicating the institution in a patriotic address and commending the praiseworthy work 
of the projectors. Many prominent State officials were present 


























WALL STREET FARMERS 
HE BIG Wall Street operators in grain 
and provisions are the best informed 

. farmers of the country, remarks a re- 
cent writer on modern industrial conditions; 
and abundant evidence shows that there is 
something more than the proverbial grain of 
truth in this picturesque generalization. 

For instance, there is a group of Wall Street 
farmers who have on the tips of their tongues 
all available statistics concerning the wheat, 
corn, and provision crops of this country for 
the past twenty years; and the glib way in 
which they can roll off figures extending into 
the millions and billions is interesting if not 
edifying. But it should not be surmised that 
their knowledge of crop conditions begins and 
euds with their ability to recall crop statistics. 
Their intimate knowledge of matters concern- 
ing the actual farming conditions of the coun- 
try is their chief working capital. It puts 
them in close touch with the mainsprings of 
the world’s prosperity. 

Operating in grain and provisions is not alto- 
gether a game of chance. It may be largely 
so for the small curbstone speculators and 
operators on margin; but for the group of 
“big’’ farmers in Wall Street it is something 
far different. Of course they will sometimes 
combine to corner the market in certain prod- 
ucts, but that is only an incidental feature of 
their business. Their real purpose in life is to 
watch the movement of crops and study agri- 
cultural conditions in every part of the world; 
and then, with a hand on the pulse of the 
world’s industrial and productive life, they 
know when to buy and sell. 

Crop news and conditions are the great pri- 
mary factors in causing prices to advance or 
recede. All other rumors and factors are sec- 
ondary to these. If the crops fail simultane- 
ously in different parts of the world the prices 
of food products will eventually soar skyward, 
and the Wall Street farmers then go into the 
market and buy liberally. They are like the 
Israelites who predicted the famine in Kgypt 
and stored up an abundance in advance. If 
the big Wall Street farmers do not produce 
crops, they certainly regulate prices in ad- 
vance so that the storm is predicted long be- 
fore it reaches the consumer. It is the busi- 
ness of the operators to know long beforehand 
that a crop shortage is impending. Advancing 
prices gradually check consumption, and thus 
the worst features of a famine are averted. 

In order to interpret the conditions of the 
day, the Wall Street farmer must have at his 
command reliable and widespread sources of 
information, so that he can act in advance 
of the multitude of small dealers. So many 
false rumors and reports concerning crop con- 
ditions are circulated that it is bewildering to 
many to know what to believe and what 
to reject. Newspaper ‘‘faking’’ cannot hold 
a candle to crop ‘‘faking.*’ 

But the true Wall Street farmers—the heavy 
dealers in agricultural products—do not often 
| lend themselves to such small practice. The 
, actual fluctuations of crops by natural causes 
afford sufficient data for their operations. 

The government crop reports always affect 
the condition of prices, and speculation con- 
cerning these monthly figures always makes 
the end of the month interesting to those buy- 
ing and selling in the open market, But while 
the government uses every possible means to 
| keep such secrets from the public, the reports 
are usually discounted in advance, especially 
by the big Wall Street farmers. This is be- 
cause they arrange to secure in advance of 
the government experts crop news which they 
know to be reliable. 


FOOD 


AN OLD WAR 


Pretty Near Time to Stop. } 


Distilled 
Water 


in your own home— 
Pure, Sparkling, 
health giving—and at 
trifling expense. 

OUR 


Automatic Still 


gives you not only all the 
absolutely pure water you 
need for drinking and cook- 
ing—but also heats water 
for bath and kitchen. 

Its use means immunity 
from fevers—health for the 
whole family. 

It is simple, durable, 


LOW IN COST 
Write for the Cata'ogue. 
NATIONAL STILL CO. 


312 M. & M. Building 
Columbus, 0. 


CALIFORN 


Reached in greatest luxury by 
the magnificent trans-continent- 
al train, leaving Chicago 8 p. m. 














daily and reaching San Fran- 
cisco in less than 3 days. 


THE 


OVERLAND LIMITED 
MOST LUXURIOUS 
TRAIN wn THE WORLD 


The best of everything 


Compartment, Observation, 
Drawing-Room, Dining and 
Buffet -Library Cars (with Bar- 
ber and Bath.) Telephone. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTED THROUGHOUT 


Two other fast trains daily leave 
Chicago 10 a. m. and 11.30 p. m. 
Special low-rate round-trip 
excursion tickets on sale daily. 
CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN, 
UNION PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAYS. 


Tickets from any railway agent 


3 TRAINS DAILY 

















PURITY BOOKS 


The Self and Sex Series 


has the unqualified endorsement of 
Dr. Joseph Cook 
Rev. C. M. Sheldon 
Rev. F. B. Meyer 
=) Dr. Theo. L. Cuyler 
Dr. Francis E. Clark 
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Bishop Vincent 
Anthony Comstock 
“ Pansy ” 
Frances E. Willard 
Lady H. Somerset 


DR. STALL 
Eminent Physicians and Hundreds of Others 


4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D. D. 
WHAT A YOUNG Boy OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A YOUNG MAN OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A YOUNG HUSBAND OUGHT 10 KNOw. 
WHAT A MAN OF 45 OUGHT TO KNow. 
4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, 
M. D., and Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M. D. 
WHAT A YOUNG GIRL OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A YOUNG WOMAN OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A YOUNG WIFE OUGHT TO KNOW. 
WHAT A WOMAN OF 45 OUGHT TO KNOW. 
$1 per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 


Vir Publishing Co. "" *Sinsacighia’ Pe, 








Wouldn’t it make your friend mad to tell 
her she was in reality a drunkard, but many 
women are drunkards unconsciously from the 
use of cofiee, which wrecks their nervous sys- 
tems, and they seem unable to reform. 

A lady in Philadelphia, Pa., was very badly 
affected by coffee, causing her to have nervous 
prostration, and she finally woke up to the 
fact that she was in reality a coffee drunkard, 
Her doctor had told her that she must give up 
coffee, but she seemed unable to do it. 

One day she read an advertisement about 
Postum Food Coffee and thought she would 
give ita trial. She says:—‘‘Coffee had such 
a strong hold on me, that at first I did not 
make it all Postum, but added a tablespoon- 
ful of coffee. After a while I quit putting 
coffee in at all, and soon found J felt much 











OIL — SMELTER— MINES 


DIVIDEND-PAYING MINING, OIL 
AND SMELTER STOCKS, LISTED 
AND UNLISTED, OUR SPECIALTY 


Douglas, Lacey & Co. 


Bankers and Brokers, Fiscal Agents, 
M ers N. Y. C lidated Stock Exch 

66 BROADWAY and 17 NEW ST., NEW YORK 
Booklets giving our successful plan for realizing the 
large interest and profits of legitimate mining, 
oil and smelter investments, sub. blanks, full par- 
ticulars, etc., sent free ou application. 
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better. Continued use stopped my headach- 








ers and biliousness, and I soon noticed that 
my nervousness had evidently left me for 
good. Now I would not use anything else, 
and the smell of coffee makes me sick. 

I am using your Grape-Nuts also, and think 


Manuscripts 


Critieised, Corrected and Placed. 







ers, thoroughly in touch with lead! " 
publishers, and familiar it a wonderful food. I lately cured an attack 
wants. tiated. Terms ver, eas . . : 

te. Write for booklet describi of indigestion by eating nothing but Grape- 


Nuts and drinking Postum for two weeks and 


py renee Manuscripts of the Schoo! 
of Journalism, b . ” 
now I can eat solid food and feel no distress. 


National dence Institute 





Correspon: 
38-77 Second National Bank Building | Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Washington, D. C. Mich. ‘ 





COULLIER’s 


you live. 
business fully; remember we guarantee a clear profit of 
$3 for every day’s work, absolutely sure. 
Royal Manufacturing Co., Box 566, DETROIT, Mich. 
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For all manner of Sores. 
For all manner of Itching. 


For all manner of Pain. 
CHAFINGS and SORE MUSCLES can’t last 


over night if you use Salva-cea. It takes away at 
once all the pain, inflammation and stiffness. 
BURNS and SCALDS. Nothing you can put 
on will take out the pain and soreness so quickly 
and heal so cleanly and completely as Salva-cea. 
NASAL CATARRH. No remedy will give such 
complete relief as Salva-cea. Improvement begins 
at once. 
EARACHE, A little Salva-cea placed in the ear 
will give instant relief and permit quiet rest. 
BR ES, CUTS, WOUNDS, BOILS, 
SUNBURN, BITES and STINGS, 
and all skin affections. 


UIs 
IN 


No matter whether they are blind, bleed- 
ing or ye Salva-cea will give immediate 
relief and effect a permanent cure. No other 
preparation can begin to compare with it. 
Sold in two sizes, 25 and 50 cents. 


PILES. 


SALVA-CEA SUPPOSITORIES 
For bleeding and internal Piles which cannot 
be reached by external pee Sold ia 
boxes containing 1 dozen, 50 cents per box. 
At Druggists, or by Mail. 


SALVA-CEA, 274 Canal St., New York City 


A wonderful external remedy 
for the skin, flesh and muscles. 
Soothing, healing, pain-relieving. 


Cures ECZEMA 
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When you take a Pill, take 


a Brandreth Pill 


Purely Vegetable. 
Always Effective. 
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os Cures Chronic Constipation. 

on Branpretn’s Pitts purify the blood, invigorate the 
(8 digestion and cleanse the stomach and bowels. They 







Picture up 
fore your 
eyes and watch the 
A pill go into the mouth, 
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stimulate the liver and carry off vitiated bile and Loe 
other depraved secretions. They are a tonic medicine 


that regulate, purify and fortify the whole system. 
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Constipation, Dizziness, Drowsiness, Coated Tongue, Bad Breath, 
Headache, Painin Stomach, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, 
Billious Headache, Jaundice, or any disorder arising from an impure state of the blood, 
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FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS, 40 PILLS IN EVERY BOX, 
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If they cannot be obtainedat ot 
ular Druggists, on receipt 
of Ten Cents we will send 


Allcock’s 


Corn Plaster / 


will cure corns as 
quick as Allcock’s 


Plasters cure pain. 







», to any address a package 
of. AtLcock’s Corn 
PasTers or a sample of 

ALLcock’s Bunion Pras. 

TERS. Give immediate re- 


lief, afford absolute comfort 


and if continued effect a final cure, 
ALLCOCK MFG, CO., 274 Canal Street, New York City. } 
3100 


MAMMOTH rac: CATALOG FREE 


The Very Latest Edition for Fall and Winter 


Fresh from the It contains all the latest 
penne and atyles for 1908 with prices brought down and revised to 
our of going to press. Itrepresents merchandise valued at over two 
million dollars, quotes low eat wholesale prices on everything that 
ee eat, wear or use; tells exactly what storekeepers pay fur goods 
fore adding their — and enables you to buy your goods in any 
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rinters and binders. 


uantity, no matter how small, at the same price they pay for theirs. 
t is $x10}¢ inches in size, 2 inches thick, and contains 1106 pages 
devoted to illustrations and descriptions of over 100,000 articles, in- 
cluding Clothing, Cloaks, Furnishing Goods, Boots and Shoes, Dry 
Goods, Notions, Groceries, Drugs, Crockery, Sentwake, Fevers, 
Stoves, Saddles, ah Buggies, Cutters, Sewing achinea, 

na, Pianos, Violins, Guitars, etc., Guna, Revolvers, Sporting 

r Cameras, Photographic is, Booka, Furniture, Houxe- 
hold Goods, Paints, Agricultural Implementa, Carpet Rugs and 
everything needed from day to day. It explains our methods, in- 
a4 | 8! how to order, and gives freight, mail, and express rates 
ui | to all points. The catalog isa great Dictionary of Economy and mer 
chandise guide, a wonderful authority on values, a veritable mine of 
merchandise information, and willsave you many dollars on the goods 
you buy from day to day. Each catalog costs $1.00 to print and 
place in the hands of a customer, yet we make no charge for it. he 
og is free, all we ask is that you send 15c in coin cr stamps pay 
part pos (which alone is about 25c) and we will send you thecatalcg 
with all charges paid. If you donot find the book a wonderful money- 
saver, the most plete book of merchandise reference you ever saw 
andif you do not think it is worth 


many times the 15 cents,and trouble of 
JOHN M. SMYTH CO 


150-106 and 285-289 CHIC AC() 
ud | AMMER 


* WEST MADISON ST. 
Our 200- book “The Origin and Treat- 
ment of Stammering,” with full particulars 
regarding treatment, sent Free to any ad- 
dress. Enclose 6c to pay postage ddress 
Lewis School, 93 Adelaide St.. Detroit, Mich. 











writing for it, let us know and we will instantly re- 
fund your lic. Send for the catalog today. 
show you how to make $3 a day 


$3 a ay. absolutely sure; we furnish the 


work and teach you free, you work in the locality where 
Send us your address and we will explain the 








Send us your address and we will 


Write at once. 











GEO. ANDREW Lewis 








Fastest Trains in the World—On the New York Central 

















THE CHECKERBOARD IS) THE SIGN (OF 


eaIStOn 
Every Child Says 


“I Just LOvE RALSTON | mMpero 
~ BRIA REDIEATIS 
: « some: BUR A. GER Ff. ; } 
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Foop 


APPRECIATED IO=DAY@IN 
Neary Every AMERICAN HOME 


RALSTON 
BARLEYfoop 


In a Million Homes Ralston - Purina Cereals 


find a welcome on the 
breakfast table. Among the army of housekeepers who 
read COLLIER’S WEEKLY there are some who are 
not using Ralston-Purina Cereals. If you are among 
them you are depriving your family of the most healthful, 
the purest and the most delicious food products in the world, 
The millions who eat Ralston-Purina Cereals know this. 
Ask your neighbors, 


In Checkerboard Packages 2P<, gristy of Ralston 


Purina Cereals pleases every 
member of the family. There is a kind to suit any kind of an appetite. 
They are pure and wholesome cereals—not the sort that are artificially 
flavored ; but good, substantial foods which give the most nourishment. 


The children know the Ralston-Purina Checkerboard packages. They 
can be easily distinguished on the shelves of every grocer’s store in the 
country. When buying cereals insist on getting the kind that comes in 
checkerboard packages. 


- pstoi “Dn ery HOMINY 
HOMIny RALSTON GoM 
GRITS Wit CreAm For 


PURINA MILI 


In the Grocer’s Store On account of ou 


enormous business we 
have made it possible for you to obtain Ralston-Purina 
Cereals from your own grocer. You can buy the full 
variety (five 2-lb. packages and one 12-[b. sack of Purina 
Health Flour) for $1.00. If your grocer can’t supply 


* WITH ined For you, tell him we’ll ship our foods to him fresh from the 
sy J Mills, freight prepaid. If you fail to get it from him, send 
DINNER — My: 





us his name, 





“Where Purity is Paramount” ‘2 m= significant 


phrase in connec- 
tion with Purina Mills. Absolute cleanliness prevails in this institution. 
Purina Mills has been designated the *‘Sunshine Mills’? by the Inter- 
national Sunshine Society of America. You want clean things cleanly 
made. When you buy Ralston-Purina Cereals, made “Where Purity 
is Paramount,’’ you get the very best. 


PURINA MILLS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





@ dish of a Se You dont kno “Whole wheat . Qs 
RALSTON what pankakes bread made from 


Heactu Oats ‘age areunless you 
MD have tasted @ 1S much better for 


PurINA the family than 
thi bread” | 


these crisp 





BRAIN BREAD ad 
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¢ PURINA MILLS PRESS 





